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HUMBLY foliciting the patronage of an indulgent Public, and 
candully acknowledging our fears and forcbodings, refpeti ing the 
fuccefs of our undertaking, we venture to iflue the frft number 
ef the Connectricur Macazine. This publication we commence 
wiih the commencement of the nineteenth Century ; and with 
the aflittance and patronage of the Citizens of the State of Con. 
neticut in particular, and the inhabitants of the United States ia 


general, we hope it will contiuae until the Century ends. 


We are aware of the many ciliculties which we have to en. 


counter, in the profecution of this mott arducus bufinefs ; but 


‘+ 


ty nothing great or noble can be accomplifhed; and 


° J 
naet os e4a- 
Without difficul 


fhould we fail in continuing the work, we have this confvlation, 


that we have made a meritorious attempt. 

A Magazine in the State of Conne&icut, can, and fooner or 
, . arate & a Th } ° 
jater, Wil be fupporied: Whether we have commenced in a2 


Saae aan: in . : 5 ; as — nan - wile ao ? 
propel icime, or whether we are the proper perions to condué¢} a 


work of fuch magnitude, remains for the public to judgs; the 


prefent year muit determine the matter. 


[rt has been aflerted by fome, thal ticre ts not genius enough 


e?? cf iE} EA fo : ag PO) f eile PpiUoir ai 7 }} ee | ad food Ld ao (s Stree i hie 
a 4 +  . 1’ 7 ryt) . 

aflettion, we think, moft be falfe and anfounded. There is gen- 

: a & ‘cut to make : 

ius enough in the {tate of Connecticut to make a } Taga zine fupes 


vior to any now publifhed in the world. Whether we can col- 


a) 


icc, and command the fruits of that genius, 1s, we ac knowledge 


’ 
I que} ion . WwW e hope, hye owvever.r, the writers in our country wul 
nN tnepledt us and we now invite and folicit commmsinications 
trom every perfon of lefure and abilities throughout the State, 


snd throughout the Worid. Not only origi ‘val pieces in profe 
and verfe, but every curious and valuable literary produdtion, 


whether ancient or modern, in print or in manuicript will be ace 
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ceptable. Portraits of eminent perfons who have flourifhed, or 
who now flourifh in America, with anecdotes of their lives, are 
doubly defirable ; as it 1s our intention to embellifh each number 
of our work with a portrait of fome diflinguifhed perfon of our 


own country. 


Tue firft three or four numbers of the Magazine, will con- 
tain little except fele€ted matter; but we will endeavour to fe- 
le@ fuch as fhall be ufeful and entertaining. As sooa as our 
correfpondence abroad can_ be eftablilhed, and the articles in the 
Hiftorical and Biographical lines can be compiled, we hope to pree 
fent our readers with a refpectable proportion of original pie- 
ces. In our feleétions, we fhall, fo far as is in our power, pleafe 
every tafte, except the debauched and the vicious. The Farmer, 
the Merchant and the Mechanic, as well as the Profefional char- 
acter, may hope to find amufement, if not infruétion: Nor will 
the Ladies be neglected; they will find their fhare of pleafure, 


and, we hope of profit. 


As thisis the firft attempt of the kind ever made in this State, 
we bave commenced the publication on a general plan, and mean 
to admit eflays on every fubyedt ; referving to ourfeives the priv- 
alege of judging what pieces are fit for publication, and what 
not. That we may judge impartially of the fitnefs of pieces for 
publication, we have formed for ourfelves a rule or criterion by 
which every piece muft be tried, and from which we thal! not 
depart. Without fome ftandard of judging, we fhould experience 
nothing but vexation and confufion in condu&ing the work. We 
fhall not infert pieces to pleafe the authors, unlefs we think they 
will pleafe the public. Party fpirit, perfonal calumny, and eve- 
ry thing which might excite ablufh on the cheek of modefty, or 
a frown on the brow of the profeflur of Religion, will totally ¢x- 


clude the produGtions in which they are found. 
Tue Academy of Arts and Sciences ; the Agricultural and Med. 
ical Societies of this State,and every other Societe eftablifhed for 


the promotion of Knowledge, are refpefifully defired to make 
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our Magazine a vehicle to communicate their difcoveries and ob- 


feryations to the public. Favours from focieties will always 
mect with the earlieft attention ; and have a confpicuous place 


in our Mifcellany. 


We muft beg it asa favour of Literary charafters that they 
will excufe our felections, provided they are judicious ; even if 
they have feen them before in other publications. They will 
confider that a great proportion of our readers, are thofe who 
have not the advantage of extenfive libraries ; and confequently 
many things feleted from fcarce books, and recent European 
publications, will be new and entertaining to them ; altho’ to 
thofe who read every publication as it comes out, they may not 
be interefting. We do not difpair of being able to lay many 
things before our Literary readers which fhall be pleafing to 


them; and if a proper proportion of the matter is to their tafte, 


they wiil excuie the reft. 


We have it in contemplation to add to our plan a candid and 
impartial Review of new Americana publications. Likewife, a 
lift of Furopean publications, with occafional extracts from the 
London Reviews. Thefe articles will appear as foon as arrange~ 
ments can be made for the purpofe. Authors and publithers 
who wilh to have their works noticed in our review will pleafe to 
fend a copy of them to the publifhers of the Magazine, as early as 
nies 


POs O0ic. 


a 


Ir is requefted of the Clergymen of the different towns in the 


© 


wtatc, that they will tranfmit us the earlieft accounts of Mar- 
riigesand Deaths in their refpe€tive parifhes. Any anecdotes of 


-7 


the deceafed, which may be interefting to the public will be 
highly acceptable to the Publifhers. 


a - 


{A.-—- wwe 2 te Soe a ee le . =o" ; 
wa? dt list of Subscribers names will be published at the end 
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ilu the first number of our Magaz Ine, we present our Patrons 
with a striking likeness, of one of the first men that ever lived. 
Ve should, (agreeably to our plan) have given some Bio; ar a 
cal sketches of this great man ; had we not been assured that 
Histor ypf his life, from authentic materials, would soon be y 
' published. We have thought tt improper to anticipate this His- i( 
%, tory, from which we hope to have the privilege to make ex- 
tracts, to enrich our muscellany, when it shall appear. Jn the 
vyoom, therefore, of Biographical sketches, we now present our 
readers with an address, delivered at the commemoration of the 
death of GENERAL WASHINGTON, on the 22d day of Feb rud- 
vy 1800. We are aware that the multiplicity of Addresses, Gra- 
tions, Sermons, Kc. which have been delivered on the above Oc- 
casion, have im some measure cloyed the public curio. ity: But 
as this Address ts superior to many productions ¢ of the kind ; es 
\ the public can never be tired of hearing any thing which ts welt 
cruten of their departe d frend ; ; and as the following has ne J 
er been before pr inte d, we venture to insert tt ; resting entirely 
on tis merits for public approbation. } 





An ADDRESS. 


Delivered at the Commemoration of the Death of General W asn« 
INGTON, Fed. 22, 1800. 
Frrenps and FeLttow Citizens, 
HE occasion which calis us together, and the dignity af the 


subject to which your attention should be drawn, requu 
an elevation of sc ntiment, and force of expression beyo nd my 
pretensions, Yet relying on-your candor, i shall not detain you, 


* 
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-the most dificult part of my task. f We this 
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g So many and so various are the points of view, 
1 our subje ct pr esents itself, that to choose between them, 


cay, mourn the. 
haps of the greatest man that ever lived; great, in the 
it, as a statesman , great, asa private citizen ; 


iearts Of his countrymen ; great, in fame to the rae 


ierest regions of the earth ; and we trust he will remain great 
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in tlistory to the latest pe riod of recorded time. His virtues 
and his merits have been tried, by prosperity and adversity ; through 
evil report, and through good report ; amid the applauses of mil- 
lions ot Friends, and the calumnies of the few enemies he hath 
had, ite hath endured the trial, and shown to the world, that 
neither one could exalt him abeve, nor the other de; press him be- 
low what was becoming a man. While we speak of his warlike 
at ‘cments, IC is our honest boast and pride, that our WasuH- 
INGPON gained not his honours, by counting his thousands siain, 
Cities burned, and Provinces Jaid in ruins. Millions shail this 
day attest, and proclaim to the worid, that his most famed victo- 
Tics nearly bloodless. Such was the relief of Boston; such 
u at Saratoga, by his direction and pian, if not by his 
| nd such wus the capture of Cornwallis. “Let others 
| s won, of towns besieved and taken, tet which hu- » A: hiar 
manity sh rs, we boast of a nobler H cro who with an army un- 

5 i He unted, t mC} vathed, and { npaid, protrac ted the Wal, 
ind ngth by stratagem and art triuny hed gloriously ; bafle d 
hi remy, and obtained the end for which he tought. We 
boast a Hero who dispising the fame of mere courage, and in- 
trepid aa r, placed his greatest glory in saving the lives of 
1en, and sparing a vanquished foe. ‘The brute crea- 
tion th, nay ti 4 Surpass Man in courage ; they rush fear- 
danger and death. How absurd then is the honor and 
applause tou often bes towed on this brutal quality! It pe thaps 
more trequently than otherwise has its source in a_ hard unfeeling 

disposition, which utic rly disregards the misery of thousands, or 
os 2 ac} d insensibillty to all the softer fe elings of humanity. 


tai en from d¢ erving the name 


of ereat is he who can 

ther perfection ? And how far exalted above many 
s, stands our eloned W ASHINGTON ? Others 

re recorded in History, | or who are candidates for 


vn, have led armies to battle and slaughter, but he 
i ICLOrTy aimiost wifhout dovain Vs Others for honour 
bave drenched the ea th in hum: 4 blood, and a mis- 
i has given them the applause they sol ight. But the 
| x his country was W. SHINGTON *s leading mo- 
CQ} ils we have such proofs as can never be controverted ; 
the end accomplished for which he drew the 
iit by, returned to his farm, and enjoycd in 
dG of his toils, arising tenn a sense of having de- 
i 4 


intry. “Locxait the man whom we delight 
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fo honour, need I here remind you of what you all know, th: it for 

eight years, in the midst of perils and danger, with unceasing !a- 
bour of body and mind, he served his country without fee or re- 
ward : and then at the close of the war, with an army which he 
had created, of which he was the soul, well disciplined, and de- 
voted to his person, he might have se ized any share of power, he 

chose as a reward for his services. Foreign Nations suspended 
their opinions, or prercmptorily pronounced } hima King or Dic- 
tator ; whiic Amcricans better knew the man whom "hes had 
trusted. We saw him resign his command to those who gave it 


syAVE > 


and retire into the shades of private life, to cultivate with hi isows 
hands the soil which he had detended. An admit ing world said 
it was nobly done. For this he was enthorned in the ] leart of 
every W ise and good man. For this he reigned in the only way 
in which the wise and good would wish to reign. By this he 
commanded our hearts, and silenced the tongue of every enemy. 
By this he raised a more lasting, and more glorious monument of 
fame, than could have been wrought from the trapings of pow- 
er and the splendours of royaity iiseif. Malice dare not say his 
motives were self- interest. Envy, however reluctant, must own 
that here he stands unrivalled in the book of fame. Wuth pecu- 
liar delight and honest pride should we dweil on this theme. ‘Lhiat 
our country has produced such @ man, ought to be this day pio- 
claimed as from ihe house tops, and engraved on every heart. 
But long he enjoyed not his beloved retirement. — Frovidefice 
had desi cned him for many other great and essential se rvic es to 
his count ry. <A defective syste m of Government, and a der: ing 
ed state of public affairs soon called for some effectual rem« edy. 
All eyes were immediately turned on WaAsHinGTON to take the 
heim cof State, asonce ke had done that of war. Yo him alli 
hands were extended imploring his 
tured once more into the world, and 


aid. Reluctantiv he ven- 

‘ ee at 1-2 ~~ 
i pur his raAINE at Stake ON Ba 
untried field of action. And why was this ? He loved his coun- 


try, and wz iS Tes ady to sacrifice his private feelings, his indivicuat 


ease and enjoyments to the common good. Yes, for us he totl- 
ed 5 cs us he cndur red days, m« nths and years of perps ‘) 
doubt and anxiety . ‘Phat we might sieep quie ind in our beds, fe 
from the alarms of war, he S| peut s ee pic S$ ng its in study, Watcit- 


tii and Calc. ‘| hat Wwe mig ; tt pursue our OCe upations Vi a yp 4 ys 
€acn one sitting under his own vine and Figtree, and none io 

> tev or 
make us afraid, h = CHC ‘Ountere a the 0 alt ce \ ot fac tion, an G ait tiie 
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rs of fon reiga an internal intrigue, No sooner had he taken 
} = . ~ , > Io { ry ; 
the direc L10on Of : 2 ur tvil atfan MS, than SUC h a LE mendous SLOT oF 


war began to rage in Furope, as History scarce records, waich 
every moment t threatened to reach our peacetul shores; and te 
prevent it required the utmost oud foresight, resolutio Hand 
courage. “To this task also, our WasHINGTON was equal, pia 


dy and firm, against him the whirlwind beat in vain. He 
rock that resisted the proud waves of war, which have ae ovet= 
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FOR JANUARY, 18091. 2 
# TRANSLATION of a JouRNALOS the Travers of Mr. Vecns, 
—( Director of the Mines to the King of Spain,) threugh ihe 
Kingdom of Peru,—performed in the Year 1188-9-90. 
. (From the German.) 
Set out from Buenos Ayres on the 29th of October, 1782 
which is in that climate, the beginning of the spring. 
From Buenos Ayres to Cannada de Moron, my first journey, 
was a distance of tive Spanish Leguas,—or nearly 16 1-2 Knelish 
miles, (20 Spanish Leguas are equal to one degree cf the kyua- 


ior). 
7" ‘The compass indicated a variation of 4 5-4 hours westward, 
i" From Cannada de Moron to Cannada de Escobar, a distance of 


7 Leguas, or 24 English miles. 

We were obliged to pass the night of the 29th of October, in 
ihe open fields, exposed to the violence of asevere storm. [arly 
on the morning of the 30th, wereached “scobur. ‘The reckoning 
by the compass, now indicated 7 1-2 hours westward. 

From Cannada de #scobar to Cunnada de la Crux, 97 3-4 En- 
glish miles. 

Between the two places, I saw to the westward, a prodigious 
multitude of luminous insects, the appearance of which, before Lg 
& cam¢ sufficiently near to distinguish, f could not but suppose tobe 
| eccapioned by some e¢reat confiagration on the ground. ‘Phe soil 
being here of a rich, bituminous nature, tended to encourage such 
aconjecture. But, after coming up, I caught, near the highway, 
several of tic luminous particles in my hand, and found them te be 
insects, precisely such as are commonly cailed glow-worms in 
Europe ; they were smallerthan glow-worms of Kurope, but of a 
longer figure, and a darker colour. 

_ The reckoning by the compass in this place, was 7 1-4 hours, 
between South and West. : 

From Cannada de la Crux to Arco, is about 20 2-3 Fnetish 
miles. At the post-house at Arco, was a fine orchard of peach- 
trees. ‘The situation was 6 hours less 6 minuits westward. 

Krom Arcos to Las Charas de Ayola, was a journey of 13 2-4 
English miles. The magnetic needle here pointed directly 
South. } 

From Chacras de Ayola to Arecwe, 34 1-2 English miles. Be- 
tween these two places, two of our post-waggons (called here 
Carretillas) broke down. ‘The post-house at drecive is tolerably 
handsome and commodious, with gardens of peach-trees adjacent 
to it. In these extensive plains, which are juxuriantly covered 
with grass, and are called by the Spaniards, Pampas, the peach- 
tree is the only fruit-tree known. 

From this place to Tucuman, a distance of 345 English miics, 
beyond which the acclivity of the mountains commences,—-n 
habitations are to be seen. Such, also, is the state of the country, 
on the lett, as far as to Chili, from Buenos Ayres. Except the post- 
houses and the families by which these are occupice ; the whet 
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territory fora tract of more than 1700 miles in length, exhrbite 


on. 2 side pluin covered with a luxuraace of erass, and without 


(he heat of these parts, is, at this time in the season, inex- 
pressibie torrid. 
ter bot to the cattle and fowls, under whica the y may rest be- 
fweei sun-rising and sun-setting ; they could not, but generally 
perisa, man at mospir re so intensely scorching. 

brom Udreciwe to Pon ezrclos, is a distance of nearly 13° miles 
One of our waggons broke dow n, as we cam* to the last of these 
places. Weare detained a whole day, by the consequences of 
the accident. 


From Poniezuclos to Arreyo de Ramall 20 2 2.% miles, 
From Arreyo de Ravitls io Arroyo de fimetio,—-NV7 — miles $. 
From Arroyo de L:1nedio to Arroyo de Paton,—17 1-2 miles. 


In the course ot these three nag Stage Ss we “observed noth~ 
me remarkably ditterent from what l have already me nth ned. 
; of 


From Arroyvea de Pabon to Mananciales,—34 3-4 miles. In 


Our approach to this piace, which Was late in ! e > evening, we 
saw creat flocks of ostriches, (the American Ostrich, the Struthio 
fica of Linneus) thet resorted hither bois the more distant and 
de ply crassy fields. { tor re erie and water. Next day, our 
people rode trom the hishway into the ticlds, and found amongst 


the grass, 50 of tne ees of tuose fo Wis. 
The sun’s heat wus excessive intense. Every one of us who 
were in the house, took onc of the eggs. And, though they haé 
urs, the young ostriches came out alive and vig 
intthey issued trom the slicil, as eagerly, % 


ne Accu stoined tO It One ci the S&C Cf oes shed 





head of a muderate size. ‘The young ostrich 


APeSi)l ALOT UC § I, WaS aS DI? 
‘ 


rasa chicken, two months oid. 
Phe ostvica tuys ironvone to twenty e ges. 1 hese are droppe 
in nestsin the ticids. It is probable, that, int he day 4 hey are left 
to ihe influence of the heat of the sun ; put that, by niolt, the fe- 
Maic sits Upon theo, to protect them from the dews and thé even- 
We morsture, ‘Lhese birds are, here, about the height and bulk 
ofa calt: And, _ Bs yroportion to the weight of tie hody, their 


wings seem to be, by much, too smail. But, though they cannot 
—r im ibe oh t bok rw a4 ~ a M ‘ 
Tise io08a segue move tne e ground, CY nOWeVe {, run Upon it much 
more swlitiy, than the deetest wild cattie. 

1 ; 


From ddananeiides to Demochados, was a journey of 43 1-2 
Files, 

rom Demochados to Esquina de la Guardia,—26 1-3 miles.— 
At this last pla e is a quadrangular earthen fortification, witch is 
fu rnished with two pieces of Cannon, and is destined for a defence 


the savave malives. "These peopie, to tie 


; 1 
iain Sti he inn aAUS oi ‘th 


ninber of ages or 3 OO men ina body, fall at th nes, upon the 
res of the hordes, and commit the most dread- 
By tle accounts, however, of 


dhe Spanish Etat, these inroads of the iadians are much less 


1 
a. Ee eweyyrstol 
WUAR 0 Oilisl >i) \ 
a 


bul ravages of “atic n and rapine. 


Di ic not the | lu Xi url ince oO; the g rT adsS afiord shel. 
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formidable than the Spanish Soldiers who are now here, would, 
to magnily their own courage and services, willingly make them 
appear to be. In this fortress are at present a captain with his 
subaiterns, and thirt y private men: but we found no centinel on 
duty, nor any 2p} -avancs of eeger vigilance against danger. ‘Fhe 
soldi liers are very disordccrty in their armour and disc Ipline, some 
of them are armed with guns, some with pistols, others with 
naked pikes and lances 

Ever sin e the SaSCONETY of South America the Indian Savages, 
have regarded with terror all buropean arms, especially fire-arms 
They continue to do nape iis not difheult, therefore, even tor 
thirty soldiers, and the Se nO heroes, to put te Hight a force of 2000 
or 3000 savages, who have no hetier arms than a sling or a spear, 
six elis in ands » and sata at ihe end with a sharp stone or a 
piece of metal. Yet so exvert are the incians in the use of the 
slings, and in managing their horses, that on herseback, and at 
full caliop, fle :y Fareiy wiss thei! AMI. 


‘These southern wild indians, having no friendly intercourse 
with the indians who live in a degree of settled civility, nor with 
the Spaniards, whom they regard with mortal hatred as the ene- 
mies of their liberty, are in their manners gross, savage, and of 
beastly filthiness ; hardy, indeed, stout, and en terp risin g, but in- 
constant, and, betore any very serious danger, cowardly, and, be- 
sides, treacherous, and lmracasarably suspicious, on account of 
their passionate : attachment to their freedom, 

“All this sce ms to be a natut ral con eranenpr. from the cogent. of 


ie ne a 


pi ublic 00% ae and iess by sord id ViCWS of private inie ak mi a 
without much diffic uity, bring the treach CFOus Savaces, by the way 
of kind and gentile intercourse > | to the same peuccabicncss as that 
of the settied indians, and to the sanie submission to the authority 
of the Spanish Government. But suc h conduct would imply a skill 
1? Civi pot icy, and a discernment into the pring ipics of human na- 
ture, whic! }, however eminent Ay nee may be poss essed In Spa lily 
are unknown in America, 

From fsqucnt « le la Gu ardia to Codeza del Figut ere, 24 miles, 
aloins r the banks of the river fe w Zerce? a, this river runs on a bed 
of gran! ite, @ and falis most pre bably, at the termination of its course, 
into the Great River Prara or the Silver River. 

From Caseza dei I leuer to Suladillo 27 miles. The waving 
heights which arose contiguous to this place were ail natiraity 
covered wich saitpeire, thick as hour frost. 

Viein Suladidlo to #Barrarcas 10 i-zrmailes. From Larrancas 
to Larpon 13 2-8 miles. ‘The river here runs on a bed of inaurated 
marie, having in it great Guantitics of shells in a state of calcima- 
tion. 

krom Larjon to /raidlem muerto 13 3-4 miles. Here we met 
witit the first timber trees which we saw on our journey. ‘They 


formed the commicaccuient of a wood which exvends with a 
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eradual elevation, and an increasing thickness of the trees, as it 
spre ids away, till it re: iches as far as to Cordova. In this wood 
dre but two dit rr 1K “nt sorts of trees; but, their leaves are incom- 
parably beautiful, being of the freshest and most charming green. 
oth trunk and bran hes pertectly resemble the olive-trees in 
Spain; but they ycld no fruit. 

Krom #radem muerto to Esquiuo de Medrano, 20 2-3 miles. 
Here stand, near the post-house, some huts of the Creoles. They 
are scattered in the @pen fields, without any defence against the 


wild indians, whose incursions do not u sually extend so far as te 
this piace. {To be Continued. | 





jee following iseopied from the London MonTHLY MAGazin 
for February 171998 «We insert tt because we think our readers 
“would wish to know t what foreigners say of them. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


2 KING a constant reader of your valuable. miscellany, and 

highly eral! ied by your correspon ident jes . s topographical 

royrantion relative to the cities of New-York iat Philadciphia, 

e inclose vou a brie f but accurate and impartial account of a 

ir woickh Lundertook through a part of New-Kngland, in 

the United States of America, seme little time ago. li you think 
it worthy of insertion, I shall corisider myself as highly flattered. 

lously visited P hiladelphiz aand New-York, I sailed, 

i 7+5, from the latter piace in a packet sloop for 

i wt, on my way to comes 4 the capital of New-Engiand., 

‘is aregular steve waich daily passes between these laces, 

ut 270 miles) ; but : as the roads are but indifferent for 

‘co conveyance, and the coach was, strictly s speaking, a heavy 

¢iravan, carrving eleven passengers besides the driver, I preferred 

t he least evil ofthe two, ait! LOUS a not at all partial io 

tic watery element. [soon found | had chosen right, at least if I 


judee irom the number of passengers bound on the same 
n. ‘Lhis decided preference, ho wevCT, Was not unatten- 


acc with ils cisadvantages, as ihe captains of packets, In this re- 
uch like the drivers) or short sts cs, never balance the case 
d comforiable accommn tion af uicir passeagers with their 
fures: so it proved at nig “for what with the few births, and the 
numer of persans to eccupy them, | had no other resource than 

wrap hi seif in my gre atc vat, and sleep as wellas i could on a 
vor way, and arrived within sight of New-York, I was 
shewn the remains of the Jersey, an Kinglish 64 gun man of wat, 
converted during the American troubles into a prison-ship : she 
fiourct’ smmediatcly opposite us, and the shore was covered with a 
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umber of boney fragments, reliques of the many victims who 
had | from thence been’ daily conveyed and deposited there. The 
Americans relate divers stories of unusial sey erity and ill-treat- 

ment experienced at that time by the prisoners on board ; but 
which I hope, for the sake of humanity, and for the honour o sf in Ly 
countrymen, are not the exact trut h. “hi sailing down about ten 
miles fayther, along the east river, we passed a tremendous current 
and whirlpool, called Hell-gate: to get through this dreadty 


irCad 


i fu- 
ripus in saicty, it is necessary for all vessels, exc epting coas ters, to 
havea regular pilot. ‘Lic currents here are so rapid and narrow, 
and are so perpie xed with conirar y ones, and juttine rocks on all 
sides obstructing them, that it requires the nicest care and circum- 
spection of the most skilful pilot. During the minute we were. 

rapidly whirled through by the impetuous current, the foaming 
noise on every side, contr asied by the still auxiety of the passcn- 
vers, C ontributed not a little to increase its natural horrors. "The 
captain; though tor many years habituated to stecring through this 
passage, deciared it always had the effect to produce on him a 
prot use perspiration ; and related a circums tance of ea lh a 
Vest-Indiaman from’ New-York up the Sound, when the owne 
whose whole property was Gn board the vessel, and who had “i 
tertaine: i great apprehensions of this place, (sor nething like Ulyss- 
€s1 in fabuious history), actually loc ked up his (the pilot’ s) wile, 
who was on board, iu the cabin, during the time the vessel was 
passing through, lest by any conversation sie might estrange anc 
withdraw her husband’s attention | Inde: d, this place, which I 
viewed at a subsequent period from the adjoining shore, ts well 
deserving the inspection of the curious ; it is supposed to have ta- 
ken its rise from ‘immense rocks, which, on some earthquake or 
other unknown event, have sunk considcrabiy, and turned the 
course of the waters trom their accustomed channel. 
‘The Americans have iong obtained credit for building 
swili-sailing vesseis, and very jusily, ia my opinion ; for in the 
space of about eighteen hours, we wert atte ly landed ai Newport, 
which i Is 200. miles distant trom the place of © ‘arl ceparture ; hav- 
ing sailed at the rate of above eleven miles an hour. ‘This town 
(Newport) ts called the capital of Rhode-Island ; and during tae 
late war, on account of its commodious and beautiful harbeus 
was ina very flourishing state: it has since, however, gradually 
declined ; whilst the town of Providence in the s ane st ite, thirty 
mies distant on the road to Boston, has increased in a prop portion 
equally rapid. ‘This piace, though not so eligibly situated as the 
former, in a commercial point of view, far surpasses it In extent 
and opulenc e; which may be attributed to the : spir it of enter prise 
apparently pervading the whole body of its inhabitants, and for 
which itis nota litre indebted to that tr uely indefatigable and 
worthy citizen, Mr. John brown. At the entrance of the town of 
Providence a new bridge has been erected, of a light and ver Y¥ 
elegant structure. The « church is a very handsome modern ciil- 
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fice, and the inns have accommodation for travellers, superior te 

any I have ever seen in the southern districts of America, 'T hig 
static, alihough the smailestin the union, apparently possesses the 
most conside “rable advantages ; the farms here are better cultivat- 
ed, and the lands are more productive, than any I have seen iy 
other parts. Itis likewise admirably situated for commerce, ly> 
ing contigu ‘ous to the Atlantic-Ocean, and at a convenient distance 
between the ¢ “yeat capitals New-York and Boston ; the climate 


aiso is gener: illy allowed to be the mildest, and the peasantry her¢ 


arc accounted the handsomest. 

Krom Providence to Boston the distance is 47 miles. As the 
river is not navigable farther, I proceeded to the latter place in 
the stage, “ane me was agreeably surprised to find this conveyence a 
coms: wtable close coach, instead of the open, Jumbling caravans, 
to which | h: al been accustomed in the Pennsylvania and New-e 
York states. L observed also with pleasure the ineressed expedi- 
tion in travelling, and the attention and excelient accommodations 
wn the ro: *) a satisfaction which was enhanced by having lost 
Siac or ihe per pic of Coieur, 

On iny entering Boston, the activity and alacrity visible in the 
gomestics, with the general bustic, and conccra for business 
wiiich charagteriscs the inhabitants, had weil-nigh led me to 


mistake the metropolis of New-Engiand, for some great town of 
sts mother country. Itis a prevailing custom throughout the 


(oll. 


‘hited States, on aceount of the scarcity of convenient hotels, 
zna Coilce-houscs, for strangers to be accommodated with board 
and jiodging in private famul ies, by which means, a number of 
wirluws, with sniall incomes,.who generally su pcrentende d these 
© awerns, are enabicd to maintain their families with a degree of 
ecui and decent respectibility. “This method is not without its 


avi iitugcs, as tt teads to familiarize, by associating together, 
travellers of ciitcrent countries, irom whose conversation much 


guicrteinment and mental instruction is derived and enterchang- 
cd; itmavy aiso be a means of preven ing many CxCESSES, to 
Wich men are often addicted, in the waaalj taverns, such for in- 


Stunce as ne ose in Great-Britain. ‘Lhe tabics, at the above hous- 
es, ure weil and p! entifully served, (rather indeed profusely) as 
are those of mosi private families ; { cannot account for this trom 
any partic lai Cheapness or provisions, as whatever might have 


ween the case formerly, at present they are fully adequate to 
tie prices in Miaigiand, 

jiis astonishing to think of the rapid advance to which every 
pecessary of Lie has arisen, in Conseguence of the war now rag- 
tee in Europe. At the commencement of 1793, five dollars was 
the general price per week, for board and lodging, but in the 
s! Hort space of three years, it has encreased to more than eight 
Hollars per Week ; house rent rises in yet greater proportion, and 
abi iis > aS uSlO1 GUS Wat should continue for a any length of ume, whet 
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Gith the influx of emigrants, and the necessary supply of provi- 
gions exported to the West-India Islands, the above articics will, 
in ali probability, become still dearer. I have remarked, not 
without a degree of surprize, the comeliness and apparent hea!th 
of the American men, particularly in this part, the New-England 
states, which is difficult to be accounted for, considering the 
great quantity of animal food they eat, and the new made spirit 
or rum they usually drink. An American breakfast is even pro- 
yerbiai for its variety : I seldom sat down to this meal, but in ad- 
dition to the usual fare of tea and coffee, fish, beef-steaks, hain, 
eheese, &c. were served up ; yet notwithstanding the frequency 
of meat diet, partaken of four or five times a day, the scurvy is 
not so prevalent here as in Old-England : a presumptive proof, 
that the clearness of atmosphere, experienced throughout the 


_Wnited States, acts powerfully in the prevention of this disease. 


(Lo be concluded in our next.) 





ORIGIN AND PREPARATION OF COCHINEAL. 


To the Editor of the Commercial and Agricultural Magazine: 


ae SI Ry, 


T THINK it to be eminently the duty of gentlemen, who have 
learned, by personal observation, any Curtous and important 
facts relative to commerce, agriculture, or the useful arts, to 
éommunicate them, for publication in a Magazine like yours,— 
6f which the desizn is skilfully contrived, and well intended,— 
the execution distinguished by singular propriety, ingenuity, and 
felicity. 1, therefore, transmit to you, the following facts con- 
éerning the CocntneEAaL-InsEcT. ‘They are known to me, from 
my own occular observation, in South America. : 

The Cocutweat-Insect is named by Linneus Coccus cacti- 
éanelliferi: \t has its residence on the prickly pear-tree: and 
hence the propriety of the specific distinction which the natural- 
st has adopted. ‘The Mexican variety, which he describes, is 
of a flat back, black legs, tapering antenne or horns. ‘The 2- 
sect of Rio Janeiro has bead-like antenne, a convex back, legs 
of a bright red colour. 

The male of this Coccus, is, at Rio, coloured over its whole bo~ 
dy, of a bright red hue; has its breast but slightly attached to 
the head, and of an elliptical form ; its legs of a red still more 
brilliant, than that of the rest of its body ; exhibits two fine 
white filaments, about thrice its own length, projecting trom the 
extremity of its belly; possesses two erect wings, of delicate 
texture, and of a faint straw colour. The female is—of an el- 
liptic form, on both sides convex, but especially at the back, 
marked, on the abdomen, with transverse furrows; with its mouth 
m- the breast; armed with a purplish lecak that serves to pens 
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trate the plant on whic h it feeds ; fitted with six lees of a bricht 
red colour ; covered, on the back, with a white downy substance; 
like the finest cotton. 

‘The pregnancy of the femal! e, takes place in twenty days.after 
birth. “Aninnumerable oifspri: iv is produced. Imi nediatelv af» 
ter parturition, the mother dies. For the first day aiter its birth, 
the infant insect remains without exhibiting any signs of anima- 
tion. On the second of its existence, it begins to move with a- 
gilitv, over the surface of the jeaf on which it was deposted: 
Viewed through a microscope, it seems, at this time, a smaih 
shapeless speck of red matter, thinly overspread with a downy 
cotton. Within three or four deys, the downy covering becomes 
visipie to the naked eye. _ he insect, meanwhile, rows. larcer, 
and continues to grow, til it | is nearly equal in size to a grain of 
rice. At its full growihy i itadhcres to the leaf, ina state of tor- 
por, brings forth i young, tien dies. 

‘Lhe lite of the née is of yet shorter dur: ation, than that of the 


female, ‘Vie young enales are not, in parturition, deposites \. ifs 


cudcrenth VY, among tne female s, Hul are pride ed in separate ceus ob 
f * ; e : } o> . >! . : =) ‘ > 
ac yiin idyieal form. Che sales ave, inthese cells, in the state o! 


rz 
> t 
clir salic les. Bs 


ie Wings soon appear ; and, within three days af- 
*, the perfect insect arises to active animation. In a subsequent 
li c ofont three or four days it inpregnates the icemales. Its 
teri 2 of existence, 1s, finished. 

The P vat on which these insects feed, seems to be that sort of 
the Caucus which Linneus has named the Cactus Opuntia. Ite 
he ictht ris “8, Varlously, from eigat to twenty feet. Its leaves are 
= oval, of a green colour which changes, in the progress of 


ty 


their nian, ta a yellow. They are armed with round and ta- 
peru Vw Mrickles. 

At ivio Janraio, the full-crown insects are, twice or thrice a 
week, picked offs mete a a ed twig of bamboo, by slaves who 
pass among the plants, tne leaves of which they cover. But, by 


a management so rude and careless, many Jemales are, always, 
pre maturcly destroyed: aad hence the quantity of insects ob- 

ained is necessarily much smailer than, with greater delicacy and 
Care. it might be. 

The isects when gathered, are eastly reduced into that state 
in which they are to be sold as CocuHINEAL. From an wooden 
bowi into which t they were colle cted by the gatherers, they are 
spread upon a fle t dish of earthe aware, and init, slowly roasted 


. 


over a fire of charcoal. till thei d: ywihy COV ering, and ail but the 


fived red maticr ot the m, disappear. Great care is requisite to 


{ 
.. 
s 


cfaction, so that ‘it nay destroy ail but the jixed 
red maticr, without inj uring th ‘The insects are stirred with 
a tin jadic, and from time to time, sprii nkle sd with water, during 
the process. VWhen itis ended, they appear so many dark, 


roand reddish grains, of which it might be head for one who did 


Mianage tne torr 


Mot Know their lustery, to deiermine, whether they were of ani 
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mal, of vegetable, or of mineral origin. These grains are the 
pesbetbe AL, that dycing-stuff so precious to the Arts of Eu- 
rope. 





SKETCH of the COMMERCIAL, AGRICULTURAL, and MANurAc- 
TURING CEconomy of CHINA. 


HE vast empire of Cuina comprehends, in China-Proper 
and Chinese-Tartary, an extent of about two millions of 
square miles of the surface of this terraqueous globe... PeKin, 
the principal seat of its government, is about four thousand and 
four hundred miles distant from London ; and is situate in the 
hundred and twelfth degree of eastern longit tude—in ne forticth 
degree of northern latitude. An empire so extensive necessaril 
comprehends miany diversities of climate, many inequ: alities of 
local ele ‘vation, numberless varieties of both animal and v veget- 
able productions. — [t is intersected by mighty ris et. Its level 
is elevated into lofty mountains ; is Washed, around its coasts, by 
spac ious seas ; 1S conterm'nous, at its inland boundaries, with 
the dominions ‘of various tribes and nations. Chinese-Tartary is, 
indeed, thinly peopled, and uncultivated. But, Ching P rope er 
contains, onan area of 1,297,999 square miles, a population of 
333,000,000 so uls, or 256 human beings upon every square 
mile. ‘The public revenue of the imperi: al government of Chin 


ur 


y 


Ad 
v id, 


is equal to about sixty -six mullions of pounds sterling, annually 
excecding its ycarly expenditure by more than 12,000,0001, of 
our Britis sh moncy. f he armies entert: sined in ser service of the 
Emperor of Cina, amount to the number, of about 1,800,000 
men, infantry and cavalry | 

Koypt, Assyria, Hindosfan, and China, appear to have bee 
fhe first seats of civilization in the times a ancient history. H1in- 
dostan a! id China, more fortunate than the two mere western 
countries, had probab sly made greater advances than a icse in the 
culture of the arts of life and in useful knowledge, before they 
were desolated by war and Conquest. In Cin A, agriculture, 
manufe ‘CULES, 2 ind trathe, have been very long C ultivated wi ith ex- 
traordinarv ingenuity and industry, anc d with the mest admirable 
success. War and revolution have passed over it, but as a fa. 
mine ora peatne ice—tor the present, indced, térrible ind de- 
structive—but | leaving behind no traces, save su ch a$ must be 
soon, by the energies of rule happily citaced. 

f. The Huspanpry of the Cuinesy is “hie AGSRICULTU- 
RAL. [hey are much n lore atic ontive, in general, to tillage than to 
the bre¢ ‘ding and management of any sort of Cattle. 

‘hey entei Main, ind eed, hogs, horses, cows, poultry, &c.— 


The buffalo is, also, Common thi: Up out Cina ; haa asses and 
mules are not rare. They have sheep, chicdy of that race of 
which the tails swell to éxtrac¥dinary sive and fatuess. Dut ners 
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of these animals is so abundant in Curna as to form a capital 
part ot the farm stock, like the she: CPs exer, and horses of Bri- 
tain. “The plough is light amd smail, so as otten to be drawn by 
woinen. Ww heel \-earrlages, of all 0% ts, are in proportion to the 
population, to the numbers of the people, and the state of the 
Cultivation of the country, very far from numerous. “Tt Ema 
neror and the great mandarins use palanquins, borne on the 
shoulders of men, not chariots and coaches, for all their purposes 
of state or luxury, "1 passing from one place to another. ‘The 
peopie in general, of ail ranks, subsist much more upon vegetable 
than upon ai lim: food. From:these facts it clearly appears, that 
the rearing of animal-stock cannot be tie primary object in the 
rural ceconomy of the CHINESE. . 
Rice, wheat, ns swect potatocs, onions; carrots, cabbagesy 
lettuces, turnips; § XC, JTS > the ve eget sie: 3 whith, are cure fly reared 
in the agriculture of Cuina. ‘Phe plough and the foe are thé 
commen implements of tillage. “Their favorite wanure is haman 
xerement mixed with earth, and with almost every varicty of 
ve entails 3 and anima! exuvie. hey irrigate their lands hy wa- 
ter raised from the canals and rivers, by contrivances suffic iently 
simple and sufficientky awk wi ca or, they conduct the wrater in 
trenches and rils from the rivers, lakes, ‘and canals, throughout 
all their fields. The climate requires very great attention ‘to be 
paid to rege fon: and thev have; ac cordingly, attuined to great 
comparative skill in this operation. of good husbandry. Ffand- 
carts and x ect oar rows are he carriages which thy | mast com- 
m only use in their labours. kor the preserva tion of their accu- 
mulated manure, they form cisterns sufficient to retain moisture, 
withou any considerable Sitratiun : and in these they deposit 
thetr collected maticrs for fertilization; carefully adc ling urine 
and other liquid substances to the sclid ones of which this man- 
ure pricipally conststs. The seeds, of whatever sort; are alyrays 
steeped, by the Chinese husbandmen, in urine, before he sovs 
thom; @ precaution which saves them from being destt royed by 
siut and insects. ‘Lhe rece-fells require to be covered over 
with water iii the grain be nearly ripened. In the northern 
provinces, a particular varicty of the drassica, a favourite article at 
the tables of the CHINESE, is very extensively cultivated. "Phe 
hills, even wlicre considera bly ster ep, are formed iato terraces ri 
sing one above a mother to the very summits: and these terraces 
being covered with a tific ial soil and with manure, are thus made 
tov ieid rich c rops ot veget: ition in situations which Nature might 
seem to have destined to cternal barrenress. While their crops 
are growing, ae CHINESE are solicitousiy careful to remove any 
weeds by which the vigorous springing of the grain micht be hin- 
dered. ‘ar ms are usually /e¢ for terms of three, five, or seven 
tthe end of any one of which the tenant is, by the en- 
pagement, at bberty to leave his farm, or the landlord to resume 
it 
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The sugar-cane is extensive! ly cultivated in the southern pros 
vinces o} Cr Ona. Dobacca is, here and there, cuitivated in « 


siderable quantities. For /and-rent, the produce 1 is uSualiy divid. 
ed between the pot d and his tenant in equal paris: but the 
landiord has the tax tothe sovereien to p ay out ‘of his shave, 
while the tenant enjoys Ais withoutduninution. The Zren-wha, 


a. Waicr-plant yieldi ling delicious sceds, 1 is much uw tivated on the 
Jakes. Wines are « ultivate d, not for the sake o f pressing wine 
frean the grapes, but 1n order to use this fruit in its native state at 
the table, Plantations of bamboos are frequent and extensive 
in Cuina. ‘This species of cane i is applied to a thousand uses 
and to possess it in abundance is, therefore, an object of primary 
importance, in the general ceconomy of life, throughout the ein- 
pire. The tea-pla nt is to be seen in many parts of Cu INA, grow- 
ing in the neslec ted condition of a common shrub. ‘it is every 
where, also, cultivated with care. Its plants are raised from the 
seed ja rows, with intervals of four feet between them, and kept 
carefully cle ar from weeds, It is planted chiedy on dry hilly 
grounds : : its branches commence at the root, and cover the stem 
upwards to its top: it is bushy, like the rose-tiee ; and the ex- 
anded petals of its flower-are net unlike to those of the rose-tre: 
he quality of its leaves, as tea, depends very much on the na- 
ture of the soil on which it grows, and on the age at which they 
are gathered: the leaves must be plucked while they are still ve. 
ry young and tender, if it be desired to-have fea of uncommon 


excellence. Orange-irecs are very plentiful in Cuina; and 
their fruit is a common article at the CHINESE yeh An up- 
right Aarvow, with wooden pins in the 1s er end, is the incon- 


venient instrument used by the Cuinese in harrowing the 
ground, ‘Lhe rice is iirst sown thick : eiine a few days, its 
Shoots appear above the water, with which the heid 1s covered : 
when these shoots have attained to the hcight of six or seven 
inches they are pulled up, pruned of the tops, transplant d into 
rows, and again laid under water. ‘Phe mode ot conducting the 
water through the fields is not unlike to that which is, at pre- 
sent, in proctice in Gloucestershire. ‘Uhe first crop of rice is 
ripe tor the sickle in the end of May, or the begianing of June. 
‘Lhe grain is cut with a sickle, not unlike to that which we use 
in Britain. ‘Phe sheaves are carried from the field in hutches 
suspeaded between men’s shoulders. ‘The grain, is separated 
from the straw by threshing with a flail, by the treading oi Cattie, 
or by striking the sheaves « ona plank, or on the edge of a tub, 
"The rice is cleared from the husks by beating it in a trough, 
nearly in the same manner as the Scottish peasantry beat that 
barley which they cannot carry to the mill, before they have ce- 
casion to boil and prepare it for food. Sometimes, however, 
the CHINESE E also shell their vtec in the mill—as we our bariey. 

‘Lhe straw is chopped for food to the very few cattle which Cut- 
NESE husbandry employs. ‘Tillage for a sccond crop, is com- 
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menced immediately after the reaping of the first. The stubble 
is burnt, and its ashes are scattered over the ficld. ‘The former 
labours are then nenewed. The second crop is reaped in Octo- 
ber, or, at least, early in November. ‘The ‘stubble which re- 
mains from it is not burnt, but plowed down, to putrefy in the 
ground. “Of sugar-canes, however, the CuineseE husbandman 
rcaps only a single crop in the year. The lands are never suf- 
fered tof} ec fallow nor does the Cumvese husbandman under- 
stand the use of a rotation of crops, in which one crap may re- 
store that pufvertzefion, and that vegetable matter, which another 
has changed or exhausted. Many parts of the empire are in a 
very uncultivated state. bt peas: ints enjoy little more than the 
most scanty s upply of necessaries : for animal food, they eageriy 
snatch at the vilest carrion or vermin. Fertility of soil, conven- 
"ie SUP plies of wuler, benignit v of climate, patie nt assiduity i mn 
verter Cis are the oxlv e nviable ava antages in the state of Cur- 
NESE husbandry. Butthe Cuinese pe asantry exist, in general, 
In a state of abject misery and want, much like to that of the 
vine-dressers ff ancient brance. ‘' ‘hey take the fishes of their 
lukes, Canals, rivers, ponds, and $ea-costs, with very watchful in- 
dustry. © A/:4et is an article of crop, of which they raise great 
quantities. "The mulberry-tree and its silk-worms were first cul- 
tivated in Cuina: and they still continue to be here a capital ob- 
tect ot ecneral attention, ‘The cotton-plant is not less extensively 
fF cull iveinCurna. ‘That varie ty of it which posses- 
vaturally the evlour of those stuffs which we call Nankins, and 
is the peculiar ny: nated they arc made of, grows in one province only. 
lf. (oF the Manuractures of C HINA, many specimens have 
beca loag unported into Murope, which have been beheld among 
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us, W ith r aa rsal admiration, One grand object of the mechanic 
arts is in Curia, as in other countries, the construction of houses, 
Stone burldinu ‘ comparatively far from numerous in this em- 


pre. VM oad, | bricks, tiles, are the common materials employed 
Th teceg i a3 ee tiles are neatly put togeather. ‘Ihe general 
aspect, ows : Chinese architecture, exhibits but an assem- 
littlenesses. “Lhe streets of some of the great towns are 
pev ed with flat square stones. ‘Lhe bridges are steep, and have 
their arches narrow, but of strong masonry. ‘The cities are sur- 
rounded with walls, strengthened hy square towers, and, in their 
heighth, ails ovcr-topping the houses within. The houses are 
rarely anished within wi ith a sumptuousness approaching, 1 in any 
(gree, even to that of the houses of persons low in the middle 
ands of Nfe in England. Florn, tale, and oiled-paper, are, in 
prepared for many of those uscs to which we apply glass 
nkurope, “Che Crrnese distill ardent spirits from mullet and 
rom ree ; but, with the preparation of wines and other ferment- 
eq itquors, they are very littic acquainted. “They present their 
meas at the tadle, already po tioned out in smail ‘quantities, and 
m separate Cishics, ang tlicse dishes piled up, one above another, 
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ia considérable numbers, and ina pyramidal form. S2/¢ is ma- 
nufactured and consumed in very lar: ge quant ities, in the Chinese 
Empire. The Governmeht levies upon this article a great reve- 
nue. In some parts, an impure nitre is naturally found in such 
abundance, as to be tak en as a cheap substitute for marine salt. 
‘The marine sali is course, and is prep: red in the same manner as 
that which we call bay-salt in Britain, Coffen-yarn is spun in the 
families by the women 2, Who also rear the swh-worms, and ure al- 
most the only weavers throughout the Cutvesz mpi ure. ‘The 
manufactures of silk and cotton-stufls are exceeding oly extensive ; 
is the cloathing of the CuInese consists almost solely of rack se 
stuffs ; and vast-quantities of them are likewise Expor ted to ik 
cign countries. ‘The great towns exhibit busy scenes of manu- 
tactures and traffic. The hamlets and scattered houses in the 
country are inhabited by husbandmen aione. Paper is manu- 
factured from the straw of rice, from the fibres of hemp, and from 
the bark of several other vegitables. ‘The CHiNEsE extract from 
the carthamus, their finest red dycing-stufi, and dye black with 
the cups of the acorn. “Lhey prepare sued ‘from their tobacco 
and Jikewise use this herb, as well as opiuin, pc owdered Cinnabur, 
&c. insmoaking. “The dré of Printing, not indecd with anove- 
able and separate types, but with carved boards of wood, has been 
fong in use in Cuina. It is employed solely as an engine in the 
hands of the government. ‘Their paper is too thin and weak to 
receive impressions on both sides. ‘Their letters are weli known 
to be almost as numerous as their words. ‘Though CHinrs© ar- 
tists know how to cut’ stone, wood, or ivory into “the imitation of 
animal forms ; yet they are strangers to all e: ‘pression of grace, 
A or anatomical truth. in the deficiency of aniimat iat, 
the Chinese extract fromthe berries of that which is called the 
tullow-tree, the Crotion Sebiferum of Li puamebtae a vegitable fi i of 
which they prepare their candies. Many articles o of their ho: 
hold furniture, and many utensils of various sorts, are abalaicoan, 
ed by them from that admiraity useful P lant, the bamdve.: ‘The 
CutNesé inoculate for the small-pox by inserting into the nos- 
trils a small portion of cotton, impregnated with infected matter : 
and hence blindness and weakness of sight are very often the 
consequences, in viper of this distemper, even in its gentlest 
form. They make a white mived metal, an amaigam of Copper, 
zinc, and a little sily with a small portion of iron or nickel, of 
which many very beautiful utensils are fabricated. They cast 
plates of tron with no commen skill: but their smith’s work is, in 
general, brittle, clumsy, and | unpolish ied. Gold, though rarc, and 
‘not much used as money, is collected from amoung the saids of 
' some of their rivers, and is used in their works of f embroidery, &c. 
‘They make much use of ¢2 in a diversity of manufactures. - heir 
glass is all, or almost all, from europe. ‘The Chinese discover 
great ingenuity in the eract, servi! le, imitation of Kuropean models 
ef almost all sorts. ‘They use, in their porcelain, mixtures: ot 
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22 CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE 
siliceous, aluminous, and calcareous earths, perhaps less adapted 
to afford the perfection of this manufacture, than those which we 
have learned to employ in Britain. Being judges of the perfect- 
jon of carthen-wares, they regard with admiration the most beau-~ 
iful specimens of that which is prepared in this country. Por- 
elain is manufactured in Cina, in prodigious quantities : And 
it must be owned, that great excellence is, there, displayed in the 
encaustic colouring of it. } 7 

lij. A vast indund Kmpire, like that of Cuina, cannot easily 
engage so much in maritime commerce, as if the sea-coast bore in 
its extent, a greater proportion to the internal area.’ Internal 
Srafic is recavded, in Cutwa, as much more important to the 





t 
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zencral welfare and prosperity, than foreign traffic. Carriages, 
stout harses, broad and solid highways, a post-office-system ac- 
commodated to the uses of trade, are, indced, wanting. But, the 
canals and navigable rivers which extend, in almost every varic- 
ty of direction, throughout the Cuinese provinces, afford such 
eonvenience to the intercourse of internal traffic, that the want of 
great roads and carriages, is little felt and little regretted. The 
canals and rivers arc continually crowded with a sort of long light 
vessels, which have, in Cutnes£, the denomination of J/unks. 
These convey from the northern provinces of Curna to the south- 
tin, ‘rom the southern to the northern, whatever commodities 
are mutually wanted, and can ve mutually supplicd. Narrower 
canals and smaller vesse's convey goods and passengers across the 
hcounty, into the smailest districts. Still, however, this union of: 
W suncls with indifferent joot-roads, im a country where Coasting 
navication can do, comparatively, little, is very far from afford~ 
iz those anvantages to mfernal trade, which it derives from the 
combination of canals with highways in Englaad. But, if all civ- 
ilized Europe should form, in respect to commerce, as it were, but 
one cinpire ; thea would the foreign trade of cach ofits pres- 
ent principalities and kingdoms, be at least nominally, much 
sina‘ter than it now is: and, by a similar ratio, the foreign trade. 
of the CHINESE enipire, may be regarded as being much less than 
if that vast extent of territory were parcelled out into separate 
stateseud kingdoms, Its trternal tradc, however inperfect the, 
chanae!s by which it is conducted, is comparably greater than its 

Joreizx trade. Its rivalships of trade are much smaller than those 
| which actin the western wourld, among the same mumber of peo- 
} pie, or within the same extent of territory: And hence, also, that 

comparison of things exceedingly dissimilar, and that emulation 

ineieguace and fitness of manufacture, to which we owe the best 

improvements of our Luropean arts, operate but feebly in Cuiwna. 

Tae great towns are indeed grand seats of internal commerce. 
fn them reside the merchants and manufacturers. ‘There, are 
— * aeecuunulated the produce of the ground, the imports of trade, and 
the pyyductions of the manufacturing arts. Krom these reservoirs 
@i .abour, capital, eonumedities, there is aniacessant degusion ef 
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them, by the canals, throughout the whole empire. Copper coins 
are the most common species of money in Cuina. The copper 
of which they are made is imported from Japan. The smallest 
CHINESE Copper coins aré extremely diminutive, both in butk 
and value. Silver has become Continually more plentiful, since 
the commencement of a regular commer¢ial intercourse between 
Europe atid Cuina: yet, the valoe of money is still much higher 
in CHiNA than in Englaed: Nevertheless, the money price of 
many of the necessaries of life is as great among the Cries as 
im this country ; a fact from which we may naturally isfer the 
<ondition of the poor to be much Jess comfortable in Cuiwa, than 
in the British dominions in Europe. In Cytna, the merchants 
are subjected to many unjust exactions, and much oppression, 
from the Mandarines. The rate of the inferest of money is ex- 
cessively high in Cuina ; and pawnbrokers’ shops are common 
in the great towns. | 

The foreign commerce of Cuina, though inconsiderable in 
respect to the extent of the empire, and the immensity of its pop- 
nlation, is, however, still very gréat. From Yartary, the Cut- 
NESE procure furs, charcoal, horses, and various other raw com- 
modities: Aussea furnishes CHina with vast quantities of furs. 
Japan supplies it with copper. From other Asiatic isles, adjacent 
to its coasts, it receives birds’ nests for the table, with a variety of 
other articles both of luxury and of necessaryuse. From //in- 
dostan, opnim, cotton, tin, pepper, sandal-wood, elephants teeth, and 
bees’-wax, are imported into Cutna, chiétly by the way of Can- 
ton. From those which were lately the Dutch settleménts in 
India ; there is likewise an importation of a multiplicity of arti- 
cles into Cutna. From England, are imported into Curwa, Icad, 
tin, woolens, furs, &c. tothe amount of more than a million an- 
nually. 

Teas are the staple article of the ExportT-TRADE Of CuINA. 
Porcelain, nankeen, stuffs, aim, sugar, quicksilver, turmeric, cam- 
phor, rice, colouring matters, silk, Ke: &c. are the principal arti- 
cles of expoitation from China. ‘Till lately, China was wont to 
receive more ot si/ver and of valuable raw matertals, for those of 
its exports to foreign nations; that it gave for those foreign com- 
modities which were imported into it. What is called the éaf- 
dance of trade, begins, ‘however, to turn very much against the 
Chinese. And this effect must take place still more and more, 
tiil the Chinese government shall better understand the true rela- 
Sons of foreign trade to the internal prosperty of the eye 

S. A. 
(The above 7s comed from a late British publication. | 
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Singular Use for which Hemp ts cultrcated in Egypt. 
EMP is cultivated in Ey pt, particularly in the upper part 

& butit a notusedas im E UropK oo spin into thread. itis 
nevertheless much cu Riceeed and mach used. For want of other 
intoxicating ila uors, the wArabs Kevptians make several pre- 
parations from this plant, with wittel they precure a sort of stupor 
or drunkenness, a1 resourge whic! ny inspires g gaicty, and produces 
picasant dreams. “Vhis | ind of intoxication bears bo resemblance 
rat oe roduced by wine and strong liquors. 
is prepar nt from hemp, is made by pulverizing the seeds 
sitet their memoraneous capsules: they dress the paste made 
this way with honey, pepper and nutinceg ;_ and swallow pieces 
of this contatt, of the size of a nut. "The poor; who charm away 
their wretchedness, by the stipefaction which hemp produces, 
content thie mselyes with popes the capsule -s and the seeds in 
water, and eating this paste. ‘The E gyptians: also eat the capsu- 
les without prepar ation ; and thet mix them, besides, with the 
tobacco they smoke. Sometimes, they reduce only the cappiues 

and pistits toa tne powde r, and re ‘ject the secds. ‘hey mix this 
po vder with an equal quantity of tobacco, and smoke it. This 
king 7 of smokiag, is a common praetice among the women, in the 
Sot the ra part ot i vpt. 

‘The parts of the plants, and the preparations smade from them, 
are known by the Arabic name of haschich, or the herb, as if to 
distinguish it by way of eminence from all other herbs. ‘Phe 
haschich is found in alithe markets ; and the c nsutmMpuon of it is 
Jarge and fo: rims aver y co! asiderable branci il ot trade. 

Altho ust 1tue he mp O t Ive wpe seems to rese mobic that ok rE urope, 
ms to form a De inticular Spc- 
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vet from some of its ch: —~ ters, it sec 
cies. The stalk is less elevated than ours, and what it wants in 
i 1b res }UIFES in thickness. "Che whoie seems rather like a 
snrua, the stem of which is often more than two inches in circum: 
os rence; and mainv alcerpate branches clothe it downto the root. 
‘The plant also cinits a sivonger smell, and the fruit arc smalle: 
and move numerous than the iuropean herb. 
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Cy N the borders of Piedmont, in Lombat ‘dy. isa noble domain 

tiled Saiuees, the possessors of w hich have always borne 
tre title of Margais. The bravest and most st power ful of all these 
noblemen was one named Gautier: he was tail and bandsome, 
and endowed wich the Rances: crits of nature ; but he had one 
fau't t,: e liberty of a single life, and never 

oid bearto think of aise: His barons and vassals were 
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much grieved at it, and met to confer amongst themselves on thie 
subject ; and, after deliberating, they sent deputies, in their names, 
te address him in the following manner : 

“« Our sovereign lord, and sole master, the love we bear you 
has inspired us with the boldness thus to address you.u— You have 
always made us happy, and we think ourselves fortunate to live 
under such a master: but consider, beloved lord, the years pass 
quickly away, never to return ; arid although you are now in the 
prime of life, old age and death, from which none are exempt, 
daily approach. Your faithful vassals, who will never disobey 
you, now request, that you will permit them to find a lady, who, 
from high birth, beauty, and virtue, shall be worthy to become 
your wife. Grant, sire, this favour to your faithful subjcts ; 
that, should any misfortune happen to your noble person, we 
may hot, in addition to our grief, be left without a master.” 

To this address Gautier, much affected, replied— 

“« My friends, itis true I had rather enjoy my present liberty, 
which I must lose by marrying, if I may believe those who have 
tried it. Another inconvenience attending the marriage state 1s, 
that the children we have $o earnestly wished for, we sometimes 
doubt being our own: Notwithstanding this, I promise you to 
take a wife ; and hope, from the goodness of God, that he wiil 
grant me one with whom I shall live happy. But first, 1 wish you 
to promise me one thing,—That whoever I shall make choice of, 
be she of high or low degree; you will respect and honour her as 
P08 lady ; and that none of you will afterwards presume to 
»%lame my choice, or murmur at it.” ; 

The barons and vassals promised faithfully to observe the com- 
mands of the Marquis, and thanked him for having yielded to 
their request. He then fixed the day of his nuptials, which diffu- 
sed an universal joy through all his domain. 

Ata little distance from the Castle was a small village, inhabit- 
ed only by labourers, which the Marquis often passed through 
when he went a hunting: Among thé inhabitants was a poor old 
man, whose name was Janicola, bending under the infirmities of 
age, and could scarceiy walk. The blessing of Heaven is often 
shed upon the humble cottage !—This good old man was 4 proof 
of it; tor he had an only daughter, called Griselidis, the beauty of 
whose mind surpasséd, if possible, that of her person, and who 
sweetly soothed and sustaimed his old age. In the day time she 
kept a few sheep which he had: and in the evening, when she 
brought them back tothe foid, she preparcd their scanty repast, 
and raised and supported him upon his humble bed. Indeed, 
there was no care or tenderness which a daughter owes a father 
that the virtuous Griselidis did not bestow upon her’s. 

‘Lhe Marquis De Saluces had been for some time informed by 
common report of the virtue and respectable conduct of this amia- 
ble girl. He had often, when he went a hunting, stopped to foo! 
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at her; and, in his beart had saciid if ever he chose 3 wile,” 


it should be Grisciidis. 

At leneth the dav jixed for the wedding a arrived, and the palace 
was filied with kat ohts 3, and ladies, and people of allranks; butit 
was in vain that they asked each other who was the intended 
bride : none of them could tell. ‘he Marquis set out from the 
Castle, attended by ali the company, as if he was going to meet 
her ; and when he arrived at the cottage of poor old lanicola, he 
S. uid to h in— 

 fanicola, | know you have always loved nic, and to-day Le 
pect Uiat you will prove it, by ce me your daughter in mar- 
ring 
ihe poor old man, astonished at this proposal, humbly repii- 
“= pails 
“Sire, you are my sovereign lord and master, and your will 's 


thi MAL. 


¢ Marquis then, addressing the daughter {who stood by her 


> 


fiat her, much confused a it this uw nex pee ted ¢ FuCSt Pe said— 
“ Grisclidis, your father has give n his consent, and I hope to 
have your's also, to be my bride. But you must first answer me 
one question jn his pre: ence.——I wish to have a wife who will 
be sabtnissive to me in every thing, who hus no will but mine, and, 
whatever may be my caprices or commands, be always ready to 
beythem. If you become mine,do you consent to observe these 
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3 ’ er Bi Be ikaaes jal an 
Griselic vd iS PEPRCA— nF My tord, as suciis your will, never 


rill J - h tor anoht hn iy ‘ le: : VETEGT ET eg 
will | do or wish tor ought but what. oupiease fo ct mmand: and 


4 - 4 } 4 . * ; 
should you order me to be put to ceath, & promuse you to suffer 
Without 2 murmur.”’ 


9 2° 3 


" “kt ae suiticient,”’ said the Marquis, and at the same time took 
her hand, and, leading her out of the cottage, presenicd her to his 
oo irons and sulsect ee PS: “ Aly friends, behold my Wife— 
bonuid your laay—whoin I beg of you to love and respect, as you 

1 099 5 Hi = 
Gu il Chi 
Atter he had said these words she was conducied to the palace, 


wheie her attendants dressed her in the most splended manner, 
and with ali the nuptial ornaments. She blushed and trembied, 
wich is notat ail surprizing : fer any one who had only seen her 
at the villare, and the moment after so adorned, must have been 
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ascf 

fh nartias e was celebrated that dav: the Ch-cle re- cchoed 
Tt a rte } = erred : Hare pews . > a t b antl ‘ 
Wit « Sereniy { m4sical lastruments, and t th € SOLUNnG OT murth and 
; - ‘ na b % . ‘ 1 ee - | ae 
quy, for subjects appcarce d to purtake of the dclight of thew 
Tia! i 


dil thon Griselidis had been esteemed for her excellent con- 


serra 


duct, and from that time, s sweet, affabie, and obiging, she made 
heise? as aiucn beloved; and ail wi 40 knew her, either before or 
atiar her exaltation, ho she merited her good fortune. 


Some ig aitcr she became pregnant, and was delivered ef a 
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FOR JANUARY, 1801. ae 
daughter that promised to be one day as beautiful as her mother. 
‘Though the Marquis and his subjecis would rather have had a son 
and heir, there were great rejoicings every where. ‘The child 
was nursed at the palace by the mother, and when she was wean- 
ed, Gautier, who, though he admired the virtues of his wife, and 
loved her every day more ani d more, had been for some time de- 
termined upon his projec t to prove her obedience, came one day 
into her apartment with the air of a man much dis turbed at some- 
thing, and said to her — 

‘“ Griselidis, without doubt you have not forgotten what was 
your situation before Lraised you to the rank of my wife: for my 
own part, L-had nearly lost the remembrance of it, of which the 
many proofs I have given you of my tender friendship must con- 
vince you ; but of late, and part: icularly since you were brought to 
bed, my vassals have murmured highly at beiag destined to be- 
come, at a future time, subjects to the orand- daughter of Janicola ; 
and it being my in terest to preserve their attatchment, I find my= 
self obliged to make them this cruel sacrifice, which wril cost my 
heart so dear. Iwas not, however, willing to resolve upon it; 
without first informing you ; and lam now come to ask your con- 


. sent, and exhort you to “shew that obediénce you pi romised before 


you bec came my wife.” 
“Dear sire,” humbly replied G riselidis, without letting appear 
on her countenance the smallest sign of fe Vick, " you are my so 


we 
y Y 


reign, lord, and husband: my daughter and myself are owhally at 
your disp: sal; and whatever you may piease to command, | ne- 
ver will forget the obe dience aid submission I owe and hare so!- 
emnly vowed to you,” 


So much moderation and sweetness astonished the M: 


who retired apparentls y much afllicted, but in his a art fu ilo re Foe 
and dmiration. Whenhe was alone, he called an old servant. 


wo had been long attached to him, and, exp aiaing his design 
sent him to the Marchione ss, to whom he said— 

‘* Madam, deign to pardon the nttancholy commission 1 
am charged with. My lord and master demands your daugh- 
id : 

At these words Griselidis, calling to mind the discourse of the 
Marquis just before, believed that he had seat for his d auchter to 


? 


have her ~ to death. She, however, dissemb!ed her erie’, and 
repressed her tears; and, without making the least complaint, or 
even b: catl ling a sigh, took the child from its cradic, and looked 
at it with the tenderest affection for some mbinenis ; then having 
made thie sien of the cross on its forchead, and kisscd it for the last 
time, she resigned it to.the steward. 

Wien this m: an re tinned to. his master, and related the proof 
of courage and submission le had iT: ist Witnes sed, the M: ae vis 
could not cease adniring the virtues Ff iis wile , and when he 
saw the tears of the little child which he held. in his arms, his 


roort rel ‘ } } a sessaury 00 te s 2 =<¢ T 
heart PCOCHed, and he was near givilig Up his Crug! OX peCraaiene ; 
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but his irre returned, and he ordered his old servant to con- 
vey his daughter secretly to Bologne, and put her under the care 
of the Caaetae D’Empeche, his sister, and request that she 
should be educated under her own eye, but to inform no person 
whatever, not even the Count, her husband, of the mystery. ‘The 
steward puactually fulfilled his orders ; and the Countess took 
charge of the child, and had her secretly brought up, as her broth- 
er requested. 

Atter this separation, the Marquis lived with his wife as before, 
He often watched her countenance, to try if he could read in her 
eyes any ne sae of grief or resentmeat ; but invain ; for she 
invariably shewed the same love and respect, without the least 
appearance of melancholy, and never, cither before him or in his 
absence, once mentioned her daughter’ $ name. 

{n this manner four years passed away, at the end of which 
time she had a son, which completed the happiacss of the father, 
and delighted his vassals. She nursed him herself, as she had done 
the other r; and when thisdarling child was two years old, the Mar 
quis was determined to m: ike another trial ‘of the patience of 
Griselidis. He went to her, saying the same as he did about his 
daughter. Oh! what must have been the sufferings of this ins 
comparable woman, at that moment, when, calling to mind 
that she had already lost herdaughter, she saw they were going 
to murder her sen, her last hope, and the only child she supposed 
she had lef ! 

Where is there, I will not say a tender mother, but compassion- 
atc stranger, who would not have shed tears at such a sentence 3 

Yueens !—princesses !—ladies !—women ofall ranks !|—~ 
attend to her reply, and profht by her example. 

“ Dear sire, | formerly vowed, and now solemnly repeat that 
vow, never to disobey you When on entering this palace | guit- 
ted my humble dress, 1 resigned at the same time my will to 
your’s for ever; and could r possibly divine your wishes, you 
world always find them anticipated. Inform me only of your 
corm: ands ; ifto prepare for death, I willing oly consent ; for Ll 
sould prefer that to the misfortune of offending you !” | 

Cuaiane’ was more and more astonished. One who had known 
less of Griselidis might have supposed such firmness of mind pro- 
ceeded cnly fron insensibility ; but he, who had so often witnes- 
ed, when she nursed her children, the excess of her tenderness 


ey tir 7) 


forthem, knew that that rcsolutiug could only proceed from the 
great love she bore | him. 
He sent, as be! ‘ore, his faithful steward for t child, and had 


him carried to Be ne, ant d broue shit up with his. little sister. 
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A simMpLE METHOD or marinc GUNPOWDER 1n 
EGYPT. 
BY CITIZEN ANDREOSSy. 


#TAHE sulphure used in Egypt, is usually carried thither from 

Venice and Trieste. ‘The charcoal is made from the lu- 
pin, a plant which bears a small bitter fruit, the stalk of which is 
turned into trenches, and produces a very soft charcoal, which 
is poured and passed through a sieve. Saltpetre is indigenous in 
Egypt: the earth is said to be contained in veins, which are 
worked in some places in the neighbourhood of Cairo ; and the 
process employed in the making it is the same as is in Europe, 
only that here the salt-petre is sometimes found. ‘The gunpow- 
der is fabricated by means of manual labour. It is composed of 
eight parts of salt-petre, two of sulphur, and two of charcoal. 
These materials are thrown into mortars, cut in stone, and 
rounded at the bottom. ‘The diameter, at top, is a foot; and the 
depth afoot. The workmen sit almost naked, on a bench. Eve- 
ry mortar contains fifteen pounds of composition, which is pound- 
ed for seven hours, by means of a™pestie of very hard wood 
which is brought from Syria. A small quantiry of water is thrown 
into the mortars to render the composition humid, and facilitate 
the mixture and ccmposition of the materials. When taken out 
of the mortars, it is passed through sieves, proportioned to the 
size the powder is intended. ‘The commodity is then grained a- 
gainst a grating with the hand, taking care to communicate a cir- 
cular motion at the same time. ‘The powder thus made is 


good. 





History oF THE Princess TARAKANNOFY. 


from the life of Catharine I]. Empress of Russia (lately publish- 
ed in England.) 


€ ¥T has already been mentioned that the empress Elizabeth had 

three children by her clandestine marriage with the gtand- 
veneur Alexey Gregorievitch Rauzumoffsky. ‘The youngest of 
these children was a girl, brought up under the name of princess 
Tarrakanoff. Prince Radzivil, informed of this secret, and irrita- 
ted at Catharine’s trampling under foot the rights of the Poles, 
conceived that the daughter of Elizabeth would furnish hiim with 
a signal means of revenge. He thought that it would not be in 
vain if he opposed to the sovereign, whose armies were spreading 
desolation over his unhappy country, a rival whose mother’s name 
should render her dear to the Russians. Perhaps his ambition 
might suggest to him yet more lofty hopes. Perhaps he might 
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fl. oy r himself with being one day enabled to mount the throne on 
which he intended to place the young Varrakanoff. However 
this be, he gained over the persons to whom the education of 
this princess was committed, carried her off, and conveyed her 
to Rome.* 
‘Coat uisheib having intelligence of this transaction, took imme- 
diate steps to frus trate the designs of prince Radzivil. ‘Vaking 
ces age of the circumstance of his bei ing the chicf of the con- 
ederacy of the malcontents, she ¢ aused ail his estates to be siez- 
ed, and reduced him to the necessity af ‘living on the produce of 
the diamonds and the other valuable effects he had carried witn 
him to Italy. ‘hese supp! lies were soon exhausted. Radzivil set 
out in order to pick up what intelligence he could concerning af- 
fuiys in Pol in d, leaving the int ‘Tarrakanof at Rome, under 
the care of a single gouvernante, and in circumstances extremely 
ae d.  Scarecly had he reached his own country, when an 
offer was made to restore him his posse ssions, on condita on that 
he w: ul at ake iis young ward to Russia. He refused to submit 
to so disgraceft . l t propos: il; but he had the weakness to promise 
that he would giv e hin nself no farther concern about the daughter 


of Elizabeth. 77] "his wea Une price of his pardon. 

*Alexes t): loff, charge hens with the execution of the will of the 
Erapress, scized an first moment on his arrival at Leghorn, of 
laying a snare tor the princess Tarrakano#. Onet of ‘those in- 
— rs who are so common in Italy, repaired imm: ediately to 
jKKome ; and, after havine discovered th » lod sings of the young 
Kus Hail, he introduced hiniself to he bre a military dress and un- 


der the name ot an officer. He told her r that he had been brought 
thiti rary ve the sole desire of paying homage to a princess whose 
fate and tortunc were highiiy lateresting to all her count rym on. 


+ ¢ i 
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He secmed very Mniuc 1 amected. at tae state of GA stitution in Waic 





I 
hefuund her. He offered her some assistance which necessit ty 
dores dhertoaccept; and the traitor soon appeared to this un- 
fortunate lady, as well as to the woman who waited on her, in 
the Hecht ola a Saviour Whom heaven has sent to her deliverance. 

‘\WWhen he thought he had sufficiently gained their confidence, 
he declared that he was commissioned by “count Alextus Orloff to 
ofier to the daughter of Mlizabeth the throne that had ‘been filled 
by Her mother. He said that the Russians were discontented with 
Catharnfe ; that Orloff especia!ly coul id not torgive her tor her in- 
Srattude and her tyraany ; and th i, if the your 1z princess would 
acee)st uf che services ef that general, and recompense him by the 

‘= In 1767 mademot de ‘Varrakanoff was about 12 years of 
arc.’ 

‘+ Ttwas a Neapolitan, named Ribas. He afterwards came te 
Russia, wherehe married made: noiselie Anastasia, re pute ‘d daugh- 


. de Betskoi, nd has since been made knight of Malta, 
and promoted to the rank of vice-adiniral of the Black Sea.’ 
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FOR JANUARY, 180i. > 
grant of her hand, it would not be long ere she saw the breaking 
out of that revolution which he had prepared. 

‘Proposals so brilliant ought naturally to have’opened the eyes 
of the Princess Tarrakanoft, and shewn her the treachery of him 
that made them. But her inexperience and her candour permit- 
ted her not to suspect any guile. Besides, the language of the 
emissary of Alexius Orloff seemed analogous with the notions she 
had imbibed from prince Radzivil. She imagined herself desti- 
ned to the throne ; and ail the airy dreams that any way related 
to that opiition ci suid not but encourage the deceit. She accor- 
dingly gave herself up to these flattering hopes, and with a erate- 
ful heart concurred in the designs of him who addressed her only 
to her destruction. : 

‘Some time after this, Alexius Orloff came to Rome. His 

emissary had already announced him. He was received as a 
benefactor. However, some persons to whom the princess and 
her gouvernente communicated the good fortune that was promi- 
sed them, advised them to be on their guard against the designs 
ofa man whose character for wickedness had been long estab- 
lished, and who doubtless had too much reason to remain 1 faithful 
to the c mpress to think of conspiring against her. Far from pro- 
fitting by this good counsel, the princess was so imprudently frank 
as to speak of it to Alexius Orloff, who with great ease delivered 
his justification, and thenceforth threw a sleeper shade of dissim- 
ulation and address into his speeches sand behaviour. Not satis- 
fied with fanning the ambition of the young Russian, he put oa 
the semblance of a passion for her, and succeeded so far as to in- 
spire her with a true one. So soonas he was assured of it, he 
conjured her to enter into an union with him by the most sa cred 
tics. She unhappily consented ; and it was even with } ry tha 
the poor unfortunate lady promised to solemnize amanrri age whi h 
must consummate her ruin. She thought that the tide of s spouse 
of count Alexius Orloff would shelter her invincitbly from those 
treacheries which she was taught to apprehend. She entertained 
i0t the least suspicion that a man could inake religtoa and the 
most sacred titles subservient to the destruction of an vps nt 
victim. But, alas, was any religion, was any title sacre dt he 
barbarian into whose snares she had fallen ? He who could sti rai? 
ele the unfortunate Peter “UL could he dread to dishonour the 
daughter of E liga beth ¢* 

‘Feig Shing a desire that the marriage ceremony should be per- 
formed ace ording to the ritual of the greek churc h, he suborned 

subaltern villians tu disguise themselves as priests and law yers. 
"Thus profanation was combined with i imposture ugainst the un- 
Jae -d and too confident " Carrakanoftf. 


* The fate of ‘the young Tarrakanof may be compared té 
that of the daughter of Sejanus : “.... acaraifice laqueum tux- 
tacompressam ....7 TE acit, Ann. lib, v.’ 
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‘When Alexius Orloff was beceme the husband or rather the 
Pabencialine this unhappy princess, he represented to her that 
eir stay at Rome exposed her to too close observation, and that 
it would be advisable for her to go to some other eity of Italy, te 
wait for the break ng out of the « onspiracy that was to call her to 
the throne. Believing this advice to be dictated by love and 
prudence, she answered that slic we suld follow him wherever he 
chose to conduct her. He brought her immediately to Pisa, 
where he had previously hired a magnificent palace. There he 
continued to treat her with m: rk s of f tender ness and respect. But 
he permitted none to come ne ar her except persons who were €i- 
fivcly at his devotion ; and w! icn she went to the pl: iay or to the 
pi bite prom naacs, he accompanied trer always bimself. 
‘The divisica of the Russian s: i adron under the command ot 
PP Se Greig, had just entered the port of Leghorn. On rela- 
ting this news to the princess, Alexius Orloff told her that his pre- 
sence was necessary at Leghorn for the purpose of giving some 
orders, and offered to take her with him. ‘to this she the more 


, 


readily conse ats as she had heard much taik of the benuty of 


dy | the nearer she approached the catastrophe of 
ie HIOre she trusted | to the tanderness and the sincerity 


the port of Leghorn and the magnificence of the Russian ships. 
nt fa 


TT 41 
the wick, 
t 


4 


of her raithless betrave: 

‘She departed from Pisa with her customary attendance. Og 
arriving at Leghorn, she landed at the house of the Enelish con- 
sul, wh had prepare d for her a Suitable — and who re- 
ceived her with the marks of the profoundest respect. Several 


ladies* were cariy in making their visits, and sedulously attend- 
saw herself presentiy surrounded 
by a numerous cot ut, cager to be beforeband with all her desires, 
and seeming ty make tt their only study mcessantly to procure 
her some new enteriainment. Whenever che wert out, the peo- 
ple ranin her way. At the theatre alleyes were directed to her 
ROM Au circumstances con: spired to lull = Into o tutal security. 
Ail tended to cispe ithe idea of any danger at hand. 

‘hris , subtless unpossible to beireve <td an fnelish consul, an 
f. ngish adinival, and ladies of their family or acquaintance, could 
he so base, sv inhunns n, as to draw into the snare, by deceitful 


‘ 


respect and caresses, a victim whose youth, whose beauty, whose 


ed her on all occastons. She 


INNOCENCE, WaS ¢ “apabie of affecting the most insensibie heart. Le 


#S wot to Ic x imagined that they werein any deerce privy to the 

piet contrived agauist her, and that they studiously inspired her 
W th contidence only the more intallibly to betray her.’-—- 

‘Phe young ‘Varrakanott was so far from suspecting her unfor- 

** [tis a mistake that the lady of admiral Greig was pail 

them. Mars. Greig did not accompany her husband on th voy- 

age, but remained the whole time of his absence at St. Potcr’ 
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tunate situation, that, after having passed several days in around 
of amusements and dissipation, she asked of herself to be shewn 
the Russian fleet. ‘The idea was applauded. ‘The necessary or- 
ders were immediately given ; and the next day, on rising from 
table, every thing was ready at the water side for receiving the 
princess. On her coming down, she was handed into-a boat 
with magnificent awnings. » ‘The consul, and several ladies, seat- 
eg then iselves with her. A second boat conveyed vice-admiral 
Greig and count Alcxius Orloff; and a third, filled with Russian 
and EK nglish officers, closed the procession. ."The. boats. put off 
from shore i in sight of an immense multitude of people, and were 
received by the fleet, with a band of music, salutes of artillery and 
repeated huzzas. As the princess came ‘alongside the ship of 
which she was to go on board, a splendid chair was let down from 
the yard, in which being seated, she was hoisted upon deck ; and 
it was observed to her, that these were particular honours paid to 
her rank. 

‘ But no sooner was she on board than she was handcuffed. . In 
vain she implored for pity of the cruel betrayer, whom she still 
called her husband. In vain slic threw herseit at his feet, and 
watered them with her tears. No answer was cven vouchsated to 
herdamentations. . She was carried down into the hold ; and the 
next day the vessel set sail for Russia. 

‘On arriving at Petersburgh, the young victim was shut up in 
the fortress: and what became ot her afterwards was never 
known.’ 








Curious ANecpoTEs of the Antiquity and Use of Bens. 


wT was universally the pr actice, in the first ages, for mankind { to 


sleep upon skins of beasts. It was origin: ily the custom of 


the Greeks and Romans. | It was Partic ularly the custom of the 
ancient Britons before the Roman invasion ; and these skins were 
spread onthe floor of their apartments. Afterward they were 





> ** It was affirmed, by some; that the waters of the Neva, six 
years afterw ards, put an end<o her misfortunes, by drowning ‘her 
in the aisersd in the innundation of 1777. On the 10th of Se pt. 
of that year, a wind at S. S. W. raised the waters of the gulph of 
Finland rast the Neva, with a violence so extraordinary that 
it swelled that river to the height of ten feet above its lev a and 
drove many vessels on shore. The author of the interesting 
‘“* Memotrs secret sur PItalie,” who some time since printed a 
part of these partic ulars, surmises that the young Tarrakanoff fell 
in prison by the hands of the executioner. The truth is, the 


grounds are but very slight for rendering credible either the ox- 
or the other account.’ 
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: athae « Lea Welle my , wd 
es and he ith r, aS 1Hé 1! Lik h a few years 
1 Ee ae , <.s, Ot oP eA re ae af 
aco lay on the former, and the hichland rs Of Scotland sleep on 
tne latter to this present moment. In process of time, the Romans 


wa E ely wtertcy Orie ec thn nen and the: treevtilet 1 e 
ivgvestea tO tHe LFAILCLTIOP aTritons lLialc USC. .AaN ALT POC ue fron Ot 


av. ulture, supplied them with the means, of the neater conven- 
oney of straw beds. ‘Vhe beds of the Roman centry at this pe- 
riod were generality filled with feathers, and those of the inns with 
the soft dawn of veeds. But for many ages the beds of the Ital- 


: ‘ ‘ +ley, 2% eo % 4 —t. “f “75 , ‘ e 
wins had ween constantly Composed OF Sivaw 3 I Slili Lorin cd those 


of the soldiers and oiicers aut the conquest of Lancashire ; and 
from both, our countrymen learnt their use. But it appears to 
nave been taken up only by the ecatlenien, 2s the common 
Welch had their beds thinly stuffed with rushes as late as the 
‘ vif ioft > Teith cestu : mid with the och Cu it con- 
' , 4 .= ’ 
tinued many a2 crwards., Straw wes used cven inthe royal 
c Wil Oj land us lute as the clos r the is h. Most of 
tie 4 sts a! Vlanchester | ncn present, as do Hike- 
¥ Ct Com) » ic all { ‘s (lane > £ee Shi Hick fancs 
{ ilso is very generally used as bedding even by the gentry ; 
‘ . é ‘ @ 
si the repese on a heath bed has been celchrated by travellers as 
a peculiar luxury, superior to that vielded by dow 1: in France 
and Ttaly, straw beds remain general to this day. But after the 
a>ove period, beds were no longer suftered to rest upon the 
eround. "Phe beiter mode, that had aicicntly prevailed in the 
cast, and tong before been introduced into Italy, was adopted in 
Britain ; and they were now mounted on pedestals. “This, how- 
ever, was caually confined to i eonhiemen. ‘Line bed still con- 
. be , , 
tinucd on the floor among the common people. And the gross 
‘/ thei iiss that had pie vatied fromthe 1D inl 1, VV a retained by t] e 
lower Britons to the last; and these ground-beds were laid along 
Chie \\ lis i ti bLou - and I reed on out i 4 ? ry for 
afl the members of the tamilv. ‘The fashion continucd universa-t 
ly amone the inferior ranks of the Welch within these teur or 
tive aces, and with the more uncivilized part of Ui bhiehlanders 
gown to our own tine. And even at no ereat distance trom 
Nanches er. in th neihborin buUxton, and willia these 60 or 
70 years. the persons that repal ‘“dto the bath are all said to have 
sleptin one Jones chamber together ; the upper part being ahot- 
ted to the ladies, und the lower to the PenUCMeH, and only pur 
tittoned trom each other by a ¢ - 

Che dinine o bitorv beds, on which the ancients lay at 
teals. were four or five feet high. ‘Phree of these beds were er- 
inarily raneed by a square table [whence beth the table and the 

m where they eat were calicd trick oe} im su@® a manner, 


thacene of the sides of the table remained open and accessible to 
Mach bed would bold three or tour, rarely five per- 
sons. ‘Phese beds were unknown betore the second Punic war ; 

Roars. till t 1, sat down toeat on plan wooden benches, 
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ter the manner of the Lacedcmonians and Cretans ; Scipio Afii- 
canus first made an innovation: he had brought irom Cari lag 
some of these little beds calied purecant, or archaic’; being of a 
wood common enough, very low, stuffed only with straw or hay, 


re | TAYE =v it} . sy , 6 ps r pitt . er ohiatses yee Sy 
and covered with goats or sheenps skins, haedinis pel/zbus drat 
1 Pap - > pee r 
Calbi ference, as to Gelcacy, } etween 
, © . 


a; O39 


7 
i} 
In reality, there was no great 
1 sprees ae Pe +} a im a La } + a ss ona é es 
these new be Pe S; and the ancient benches ; but the custom of i7re- 


queat bathing, which began then to obtain, by softenin x andre- 


ieaiad the body, put men on trying to rest themselves more com- 
modiously by lying along than by sitting dow n. For the ladies, 
it did net sex in ai tirst con sistent with thei ir mode “sty to adopt the 
mode of |) ing ; accordingly they kept to the old custom all the 


time of the commonwealth ; but, from the first Cesars, 
on their beds, For the youtl 1, Who had not yet put on thie Log 
viridis, they were long kept to the ancient ¢ icipl line. When they 


were admitted to table, they only sat on the edge of the beds of 
’ 43 c > - . 3 PA TTS + “- ee | 
their nearest relations. Never, says Suetonius, did the youns 


Cesiars, - Calus and Lucius, eat at the table of Augustus : but they 
were set wz emo doco, or, as ‘Vacitus expresses it, ad decti fulera. 
Irom the greatest simplicity, the Romans by deg 
dining beds to the most sur ising maguincence. Pliny ussurcs 
us it was no new thing to see them covered over with plates of sil- 
ver, adorned with the ‘softest mats, and the richest count ‘panes, 
Lam pridius , speaking of Heliogabuius, says, he had beds of solid 
silver, solide argei nto haburt lectos % briclintares, NX cudteuleres. 
We may add, that Pompey, in his third triumph, brought in beds 


ar - ‘ ws “Se + } . 
of ge old, omen | ‘he R OmMmans had also be j wh ne ‘Os tric ~ Scie Cu, and 


5 dbo hi 
ees Carried tneir 
. 


i . 
a< ds W herec an the dead Were Cayrit d to ft t} - funeral 
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FROM A Bi id sh PHOCaTION. 


[LL-FATED FAMILIES 

UCH remarkable i]-fate has attended some families, that none 
a) of the elder branches have escaped a violent end. ‘The 
successors of Chat lemain, in his Fkrencb dominions, were exam- 
ples of a melanchoty destiny. His son, Louis the Debonair, died 
tor want of food, in CONSEqUEN( e of a superstitious panic. His 
successor, Charles the Bald, was poisoned by his physician. ‘The 
son of Charies, Louis the Stutterer, fell also by poison. 
Charles king of Agquitain, brother to Louis, met with his 
death by the ridiculous circumstance of being desperately woun- 
ded onthe head by a lord, as Albuin, whom he was endeav- 


- a 7. Rit an cc mer be a 
guring, by way of frolic, to territy in disc ise. Nor less strange, 
thouch rather more picturesque, W as the cause of destruction to 
Louis ILL successor to Louis the Stutterer. ‘This callant prince, 


t _) 


having cast his eyes ona handsome girl { the daughter of a citizen 
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named Germond) as he was riding through the streets of Tours, 
pursued her instantly with infinite ‘agility. The terrified girl took 
refuge ina house, and the king more attentive to her charms 
than to the size of the gateway, ‘attempting to force his horse af- 
ter her, broke hi back and dicd.- He was succeeded by Carle- 
main, who fell bv an ill-directed spear, thrown by his own servant 
a wild boar siivensh the dying prince had the generosity to 
charge the be ast with ‘his death. Charles the Simple died in 
pecans, of penury and despair. Louis the Stranger, who succeed- 
cd him, was bruised to death as he was hunting. Lotharius and 
Louis V. the two raat kings of the race of Cha etna were both 
) poisoned by there wives, to whose little indiscretions they had 
| paid too much site ntion. 
Of the whole line, afier a revolution of 230 years, there now 
eer only Charles, duke of Lorrain, and he, after an ineffect- 
val struggle in defence of his rights, against the ambitious and act- 
ive Hus oh Caper, sunk beneath the fo tune of his antagonist ; 


and ended his life, and the family ef Charlemain, ina lonely pri- 
son. , 





It isan observation of the French historians, that the epithets 
given to the princes of Charlemain’s race, were almost all, ex- 
pressive of the contcmptucus light in which that family was held 
by the people over w hom it reigned. 

In our own island we can produce ce, in the royal line of Stuart, a 
race as steadily unfortunate as ever were recorded in history. 
"Their mistut tut nes bave continued, with unabated succession, du- 
ring 3: 0 years. 


Robert HI. ae ‘ke his heart, hecause his eldest son Robert was 
starved to sae and his youngest, James, was made a captive. 
James I. after having ‘beheaded three of his nearest kindred, 
Was assassinated | by his own uncle, w ho was tormented to death 
fori if. 

James TI. was sta iin by the bursting “ 2 piece of ordnance. 

James fil. when flying from the ficid of battle, was thrown 
froma his he orse, and murdered ina cottage, into which he had 
been carried tor ey Ince, 


jam co iV. fe] ; fin ke dc > oh Feld. 


James V. dicd of grief, ior the wilful ruin of his army at Solwry 
1 Mos Se 


~ 





¢ Henry Su art, lord Darnicy, was assassinated, and then blowa 
up in his palac: 
Niary pus iri was Deheaded In England. 
james | tf. and V 1 died not without suspicion of being poisoned 
ay lord Buck isha. 


° 


Ee es * 999 °2.99 “Ut. 
- Was exiled ivi ma ty yCars, 


mmc 4 i" <A +4 y 
umes LL. lost bis Crown, 


} ; } ry ° 
Charies ¥ was behcaded at Whitehall. 
Charle 
t 


andd CLe¢ In hanishme >t 


~-s rire 
A $.4 “a 


Aine, uwitgra reiga which, though glorious, was rendered us- 
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happy ‘by party disputes, died of a broken heart, occasioned by 
the quarrels of her favoured servants. 

-~ The posterity of James IL. have remained wretched wanderers 
in forcign countries. re | 

ai. 





THE BLACK HOLE 
At Calcutta. 


The following affecting account of the cvruelties evercised by an In- 
* dian Nabob on the gentlemen of the English factory at Calcut- 
a, 1756, ws extracted from the second volume of the history 
of the Military transactions of the British nation in Indostan, 
by Mr. Orm, hestoriographer to the East India company, just 
published in Britain, | 
T five in the afternoon, the Nabob entered the fort, ac- 
( companied by his general, Meer Jaffier, and most of the of- 
ficers of his army. He immediately ordered Omichund and 
Kisiendass to be brought before him, and received them with 
civility ; and having bid some officers go and take possession of 
the company’s treasure, he proceeded to the principal apartment 
of the factory, where he sat in state, and received the compli- 
ments of his court and attendants, in magnificent expressions of 
his prowess and good fortune. Soon after he sent for Mr. Hol- 
well, to whom he expressed much resentment‘at the presumption 
of the English in daring to defene the fort, and much dissatis- 
faction at the smaliness of the sum found in the treasury, which 
did not exceed 50,000 rupees. Mr. Holwell had two other con- 
ferences with him on this subject before seven o’clock, when the 
_Nabob dismissed him with repeated assurances, on the word of a 
soldier, that he should suffer no harm. 

Mr. Holwell, return*!to his unfortunate companions, found 
them assembled and surrotinded by a strong guard. Several buil- 
dings on the north and south sides of the fort were already in 
flames, which approached with so thick a smoke on either hand, 
that the prisoners imagined their enemies had caused this con- 
flagration, in order to suffocate them between two fircs. On each 
side of the eastern gate of the fort extended a range of chambers, 
adjoining to the curtain; and before the chambcrs, a varan~ 
da, or open gallary ; it was of arched masonry, and in- 
tended to shelter the soldiers from the sun and tain; but being 
low almost totally obstructed the chambers behind from th 
light : and whilst some of the guards were looking at other part 
of the factory for proper places to confine the prisoners during 
the night, the rest ordered them to assemble in ranks under the 
varanda, on the right hand of the gate way : where they remain- 
ed for some time with so little suspicion of their impending fate, 
that they laughed among themselves with conjecturing what they 
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ould next be ordered to do. About eight o’clock those whe 
ad been sent to examine the rooms, reported that they found 
none fit for the purpose. On which the principal officer com- 
manded tiie prisoners to go into one of the rooms which stood 
behind them along the var ‘anda. It was the common dungeon of 
the garrison, who used to call it the black hole. Many of the 
prisoners knowing the place, began to expostulate ; upon which 
the officer ordered his men to cut down them that hesitated ; on 
whic ca the prisoners obeyed. But before all were within, the 
rom was so thronged, thatthe last entered with difficulty. The 
cuard immediately closed and locked the door, confining 146 per- 
sous ii a room not 20 fect square, with only two small “windows, 
and these obstructed by the varanda. 
lt was the hotest season of the year, and the night uncommon. 
jy sultry even at this season, ‘he excessive pressure of their 
vodics against one oF reenici and the intolerable heat which pre- 
vailed as soon as the door was shut, convinced the prisoncrs that 
i Lwas impossibie to live through the night in this horrible con- 
nement ; and violent attempts were immediately made to force 
the door, but wit sout effect for 1t opened inward ; on which ma-~ 
nv beran to give a loose to rage. 
Me. Holwell, who had plac ed himself at oue of the windows, 
edthem to re sma sed both in body and mind as the 
y mcaas of surviving the night and his remonstances produc- 
“da sho: rt laterval of quiet ; di uring which he applied to an old 
ir, who bore some marks of humanity in his countenance, 
n ae e hima thousand rupees in the morning, if he 
1c prisoners into two chambers. ‘The old man 
¥; but, eturning in a few minuits, said it was Impossi- 
a Mr. Holwell off red him a larger sum—on which he 
more, and returned with the fatal sentence that no 
uld be expe ‘cte d, because the Nabob was sicep, and no 
iared to wake him. 
1¢ mean time, cvery minute had increased their sufferings. 
Cite tot their confinement was a profuse and continued 
ich soon produced tatoicrable thh ‘st, succeeded by ex- 
5 Ps ‘ins in the breast, with diffic culty of breathing, little 
of suffocation, Various means were tried to have more 
room Land 3 ir—every one stripped off his clothes ; every hat was 
at an me tion—and these methods affording no relief, it was pro- 
pose cd th: at they should all sit down on their he ams at the same time 
an latter rem: ining a littie while in this posture, rise together. 
‘This fatal ex: nedient was thrice re speated before they had been 
confined an hour ; ; and every time several, unable to rear them- 
selves up avain, fell, and were trampled to death by their com- 
Panions, At ieimpts were again made to force the door ;_ which, 
railing as before, redoubled their rage—but the thirst i increasing, 
nothing but water ! water ! became soon the general cry. ‘The 
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brought tothe windows ; but instead of relief his benevolence 
became a new cause of destr uction, for the sight of the water threw 
every one into such excessive agitations and ravings, that unable 
to resist this violent impulse of nature, none could wait to be reg- 
ularly served—but each with the utmost ferocity battled against 
those who were likely to get it before him ; and in these c ontlict ts 
many were cither pressed to death by the efforts of others, or sui- 
focated by their own. 

‘This scene, instead of producing compassion in the guards with- 
out, only excited their mirth and “they held up lights to the bat Sy 
in order to have the dizbolical satisfaction of see ing the deplora- 
ble condition of the sufferers within ; who findifg it impossible to 

et any water while it was thus furious! ly disput ted, at len: oth suf- 
fered those who were nearest to the windows, to convey it In 
their hats to those behind theit. It proved no relief to their thirst, 
or other sufferings ; for the fever increased every moment with 
the encreasing depravi ity of the air in the dungeon, which had 
been so often respired and was satutated with the hot and delet- 
ereous effluvia of putrifying bodies, of which the stench was litile 
less than mortal. 

Before midn’* ht all who were alive, and had a not partaken of of 
the air at the windows, were either in a lethargic  stupefact ion, or 
raging with delirium. Every kind of invec tive and abuse was ut- 
tered in hopes of provoking the guard to put an end to their mis- 
erics, by firing into the dungeon ; and whilst some were blasphe 
ming their Creator with the | frantic execrations of torment In des- 
pair, heaven was implored by others with wild and incohereut 
prayers , untili the weaker, exhausted by these agitations, at 
jength lay down quietly and expired on the bodies of their de: 

or agonizing friends. 

Those who still survived in the i rg part of the dungcon, think- 
ing that the water aftorded no relict, made a last effort to obtain 
air, by endeavouring to scramble over the heads of those who 
stood betwen them and the wi:i.dows ; where the utmost strength 
of every one was employed for two hours, either in maintaining 
his own ground or in endeavouring to get that of which others 
were in possession. All regards of c ompassion and affection were 
lost, and no one would recede or give way for the rclicf of anoth- 
er. Faintness som etimes gave way to short pauses of quict ; but 
the first motion of one renewed the struggle though all, under 
which ever and anon some one sunk’to rise no more. At two 
o clock no more than about fifty remained a live ;—but even this 
number were too many to partake of the saving air, the contest 
for which, and life c ontinued untill the morn, long implored, be- 
gan to break —and, with the hopes of relief gave the few survivors 
the view of the dead. 

The survivors then at the windows, finding that their cntreatic 

could not prevail ow the guard to open the doo ir, it occurred to Mr 
Cooke, the secretary of the co yuncil, that Mr. Holwell if alive 
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ight have more influence to obtain their relief ; and two of the 
company undertaking, the seatch, discovered him, having still 
signs of lite—but whe they brought him towards the. window, 

every onc refused to quit the place, excepting captain Mills, who, 
with rare generosity offered to resign his; on which the rest 
likewise agreed to make room.. He had scarcely begun to recoy- 
er his senses, before an officer, sent by the Nabob, came and en- 
quired if the English chicf survived ; and soon after the same man 
returned with an order te open the prison. . The dead were so 
thronged, avd the survivors had so little strength remaining, that 
the y were employed ier near half an hour in removing the Colles 
which lay against the, door, before they could clear a passage to 
go out one ata time : when, out of 146 who went in, no imoere 
than 23 came out alive, the ghastliest forms that ever were seen. 

VheN ae y's troops be held th rem, and the havock of death trom 
which they hed escaped, within indifference, but did not prevent 
them fr 9 removing to a distance, who were obliged from the in- 
tolerable stench, toc “lear the dungeon, whilst others dug a ditch 


onthe outside ef the fort, into which all the dead bodies were 
promiscuously thrown. 
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WALPOLIANA. 











Or anecdoies and sayings of the lateWorack WALPOLE, Farl of 
Orrorp, (erivacted from « work ef that tile, lately published 
wm Lngland. ) 











PATRIOTISM OF WILKES. 





D PEND upon it, my deat Sir, that Wilkes was tn the pay of 
France, during the Wilkes and. liberty days. Calling one ‘) 
dav on the French minister, L observed a book on his table, with 
if! Wiikes’s name in the first leaf. This led to a conversation, 
whic Spheaesi me. Other circumstances, too long and min- 
ute to be recordeded, strengthened, if necessary, that conviction. 

Tam as sure of it, as any fact 1 know. 
Wiikes et frst cringed to Lord Bute. The embassy to Con- 
stantinople was the object of his ambition. It was refused—and 


: i you know what foilowed. 













vil BUTE’s MINISTRY. 





I ORD Bute was my schoolfellow. He was a man of taste and 
/} science, and I do believe his intentions were good. He 
“a Wished to biend and unite all parties. ‘The tories were willing to 
/§) Come in for a share of power, after having been so long excluded 

-) - but the whigs were not willing to grant that share. Power is 
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an intoxicating draught; the more man has, the more he de- 
sires. . 
LADY WORTLEY MGNTAGUE, 


THE letters of Lady Wortley Montague ate genuine, I have 
seen the originals, among which are some superior to those 
inprint. But some of them were very immodest. When the 
publication was about to take place, Lord Bute, who had married 
her daughter, sent for the editor, and offered one hundred pounds 
to suppress them. ‘The man took the money, promised—an& 
published them. 

Lady Wortley Montague was a playfcllow of mine when both 
were children, She was always a dirty little thing. This habit 
continued with her. When at Florence, the Grand Duke gave 
her apartments in his palace. One room sufficed for every thing. 
When she went away, the stench was so strong, that they were 
obliged to fumigate the chamber with vinegar tur a week, 

Pope gave her the Homer he had used in translating. I have 
got it: it isa small edition by Wetstcin. Here itis. She wrote 
that litttle poem in the blank leaves, 


ECCLESIASTIC SQUABBLE, 


A vicar and a curate of a village, where there was to bea bu- 
rial, were at variance. ‘The vicar not coming in time, the curate 
began the service, and was reading the words, “ lam the resur- 
rection,” when the vicar arrived, almost out of breath, and 
snatching the book out of the curate’s hands,. with great scorn, 
cried, “* You the resurrection ! J am the resurrection,’’—and then 
went on. 


LORD WILLIAM POULET. 


Lord William Poulet, though often chairman of committees 
of the house of commons, was a great dunce, and could scarce 
read. Being to read a bill for naturaliziag Jemima, duchess ef! 
Kent, he called her, Jeremiah, Duchess of Kent. 

Having heard South Walls commended for ripening fruit, he 
shewed all four sides of his garden for south walls. 

A gentleman writing to desire a fine horse he had, offered him 
any equivalent. Lord William replied, that the horse was at. his 
service, but he did net know what to do with the edephant. 


MILTON. 


If Milton had written in Italian he would have been, in my o~' 
pinion, the most perfect poet in modern languages ; for his own, 
strength of thought would have condensed and hardencd that} 
spetch toa proper degree, | 
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POETRY. 





Lhe Puppy. A Fable. 
HE Cloth remov’d, 
With harty ft p comes honeft Join ; 
ss anne do€tor’s man, Sir, is below, 
Of Macum’sand your health to know 5 
e brings, 1 faw eer | couid ack it, 
«© & ipaniel puppy ina basket 
66 You wifh’d for one of Chloe's breed, 
€¢* Visa fice prefent, Sir, indeed.” 
Eazer, the Squire and Lady rife, 
Anicnti 1€ puppy feait heir eyes 3 
Flow fine it. coat, cach |i nib,each feature ! 
Was ever fuci a pretty creature! 
Yhe doctor’s man declares its merit, 


66 The bree.!, Sir, are ail fam’d for fpirit,”” 


© The little Rover al! admire. 
Fiscufhion’s viac’é before tine fire 3 
The choice bones are Rover's fee, 
The fweeieft milk he laps attea. 
Spon his initin@ive worth is known, 
Py early marks, his talents thewn; 
Now fcudding o’e: the flow'ry lawn. 
By tcent of game, vou fee him d-awn 
With nofe depr-iT'd he (uufs the gale 
Hie barks, he jum; sy he wags his tail, 
And each proguoftic clearly thews 
From what a race the puppy refe | 
Yet when the tranfiert tportwas o’e 
“Whe foo! would tre his shill no Ore 5 
én cail’ to wait the horfe or gun, 
Uilen to Corners us’d to run. 
fc AG Ty who’e willing to be taught, 
€* Js better, though vith ma y atavit : 
€° This jazy brute is cf no ufc, 
@¢ Since not one talent he'll produce ; 
6° Go, hang him ' "tis a cur’s reward.” 
"The Laly thoucht the iente ce haid 
lis life, miftaken nity gave; 
Ah! ssinder far to kiil than ‘fous. 
“ory, Now 2 begear pass'd the door 5 
. wretched beggar! blind and poor 33 
Ais fauit’rieg steps with care to guide 
See, Rover tu nis stick 15 tyd 
a th many a deep and wintry way 
i in mire and clay, ~ 
B ai ze he finds his bed, 
Mhe wild wind whistling o’er his head : 
Ne er tafies the dainty half-pick’d bone, 
Sut feeds OQ” mouldy feraps alone. 
* oo lave, negleGed ski!) he thews, 


Teese te he wiide attraét his Pole; 


Fa  'CRS DS Paty 
penes’ 1) e 


* 
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the dinner done, 





Inhuman blows that skill chafife, 
And as a beggar’s dog he dies ! 

© Had Rover own’d the pow’r of fpeccls 
This ufeful leffon he might teach; 
Phat Nature’s gifts, if you emplovy 
Ali pleasures you may free enjoy 5 
Whiift self-conceit, and sullen pric, 
Sense unexerted, mifapply’d, 
Infure negie@, contempt and hate, 
And the unpity'd puppy's fate ! 
Fer, ah! yow tl find ic to your cost 
Age can't regain what Youth has loft.’ 





VERSES a SIR q —L's 
XMING OF AGE. 





BY DR. JOHNSON. 


] ONG expected one and twenty, 
Ling'ring year, at length is fown 5 
Pride and ) pleafure, pomp and plenty, 
Great vir i -—-, are NOW VOUF OWilhe 


Loofen’d from the minor's tether, 
Free to mortgage or to fel, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the fons of thritt farewell. 


Call the Betfies, Fates, and Jennies, 
All the names th t banish care, 
Lavish of vour grinciire’s guineas, 


. 


Shew the fovir 


t of an heir. 
All that prey 01 vice and folly, 
J y top $22 bs Weir quart tv fly 3 
licse the gamefter lighr and jolly, 
There the lender grave and fly. 


Wealth, my iad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the focky, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their All. 


When the bonny blade caroufes, 
Pockets full, and spirits highe= 
What are acres? What are houles ? 

On'y dirt, or wetor dry. 


Should the guardian, friends, or mother, 
Tell the woes of wi ful watie; 

Scorn theircounfel, fcorn their pother= 
Yeu can hang or drewn at laft. 
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THE WINTRY DAY. 


BY MRS, ROBINSON, 


7s it in manfions, rich and gay, 

Un downy beds or couches warm, 

That Nature owns the Wintry Day, 

And thrinks to hear the howiing ftorm 5 

Ah! no! 

*Tis on the bleak and barren heath, 

Where Mif'ry feels the thaft of death, 

As to the dark and freezing grave 

Wer children, not a friend to fave 
Unheeded go ! 


3s it-in chambers, filken dreft, 

At tab'es, with piofufion’s heap 5 
Is it on pillow’s foft to ref 

In dreams of long and balmy fleep ? 

Ah! no! 
*Tis in the ruthy but obfcure, 
Where Pove:ty’s low fons endure, 
And, décarcely daring to repine, 
Ou a ttraw pallet mute recline, 
,O'erwhelm’d with wee‘ 


Is it to flauntin warm attire, 
To laugh and feait,, ana cance and fing. 
To crowd around the blazing fire, 
Ano wake the roof with revels ring ? 
Ah! no! 
*Tis onthe prifon’s flinty floor—— 
*Tis where the deaf'ning whirlwinds roar, 
*Tis when the fea boy, on the matt, 
Hears the waves bounding to the blaft, 
Aad looks below ! 


Is it in chariots gay to ride, 
To crowd the fplended midnight bal’, 
To revel in luxurous pride, 
Wisile pamper’d vaffals wait your call 5 
Ah! no! 
*Tis in a cheerlefs, naked room, 
Where Mif'ry’s victims wait their doom! 
Where a fon. Mother famith’d dies, 
While forth a frantic Farber flies, 
Man's defp rate for ! 


Is it where, prodigal and weak. 
The filly fpendthrift fcatters gold, 
Where eager folly hatles to feek 
The fo:did wanton, falfe and bold ? 
4h !no! 
*Tis in the fiient fpot obfcure, 
Where fore’d al] forrows to endure, 
Pale Genius learns, Ob leffon fad ! 
Tocourt the vain, and on the bad 
Faitfe praife beflow ! 


Isit where Gamefers thronging round, 
‘Their thining heaps of wealth cifplay ? 
Where Fafbion’s giddy tribes are found 
Sporting their fenteleds hours away? 
Ahi ne! 


oe we 
s . 
Tis where negleéted Cenius fichs 

Se & , 
Where Hope exhaufted, filent cies, 
Where Merit ftarvesy by Pride opprefl d, 
s @as 7 
Till every ftream that warms the brea:t ? 
ForBEARS To FLow. 

Fan. 1800, 


[The following we have er- 
tracted from the Exrupean 
Magazine for January last. 
1 he Edtiors of that publication 
ought to have known that it was 
not original in their Magazine, 
as we have a book new before us 
called the “ London Mercury,” 
printed in the year 1781, which 
contains the same piece, and is 
there sari to be writen by Thos. 
Chatterton. | 


ee 


To the Editor of the European 
ALagazine. 
SIR, 


A Lady of my acquaintance has favoured 
me with the enclofed lixes, whch the in- 
formes me the copied from an original 
manufcript in Chatterton’'s has¢- vrit ng 
that was lent her fume years ago by a fe. 
male friend «f Brifol. The fp Hing was 
in the antique tafhion, which the altered 
at the time for the convenience of rez 4- 
ing with more facility. They afpear 
to me, to bear intrinfic mares of having 
been the genuine: ffufions of that unfor- 
tunate young man, while his micd was 
engaged in the config, under which it 
ultimately funk 3 and conf quently Ge. 

erve a place in your valuable miicelany 
if they have never before been made pubd- 
lic. If they ever have been puotithcd, 
I prefume they cannot have efvaped your 
notice, though i have no recoiiection of 
having feen then before, 
Yours, &c. 
Dee. +2, 1709. 


THE RESIGNATION. 


BY THOS, CHATTERTON. 
GOD! whofe thunders thake the shy, 
Whofe eyes this atom gli be furveys, 
To thee, my only reck, | fiy 5 
Thy mercy in thy justices praife, 


The mittic mazes of thy will, 
The shadow of celefial night, 
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Are paft the pow'rs of human skill ; 
Buc what the Eternal acts is right. 


© teach me, in this trying hour, 
When anguith {wells the dewy tear, 
To fill my foirows, own thy pow’r 


Thy goodness love, thy juftice fear. 


If in this bofom aught but thee, 
incroaching, i ought a bou: ale {s fway, 
Omnifcience could the danger fee, 
And mercy take the caufe away. 


Then why, my foul, dof thou complain ? 
Why drooping feek the dark recefs ? 
Shake of the meijancholy chain, 
For God created ali to blefs. 


But, ah! my breaftis human fill, 
The rifing figh, the falling tear, 
My languid vitals feeble ril., 
The ficknefs of my foul declare, 


But yet, with fortitude refizn'd, 
Pil thank che infictor of che blow 
For bid the figh, compofe my mind, 
Worlet the guth of mifery flow. 


Tri = gloomy mant! eoft 
Waich or my Gaking 5 iLealsy 
Wil vanth at the morning | ight 


Which God, my Eat, my Sun reveals. 


se night, 
4 


nr 


‘HE ABBY. 


ae i 

[BY T. P.} 

— placic Moon her filver light 
Abbey's tow'r, 

of their loves 

midnight’s folemn hour. 


S red on you rue 1d 
two fair laffes 
Took leave, at 


Ma: 4a” 5 fo rm. of tencer m: nuld, 
Contain’d a gentir, conftant mind ; 

But Mary's; airy, free, and b id, 
Betray’d the fpirit uncontia’d. 


Often, when Mirth poffeil'd the hour, 
Maria left the board, to ftray 

Midd the lone Abocy’s folema fhade, 
To think on Wiliam, fae away. 


But Mary join’d the dances, the fong, 
Or on the knee of fome fond fwain 

Wosid laughing fit, nor think of him 
Who thought of ker upon the main. 


It chanc’d one eve, the ftorm grew ioud, 

Matta to the Ruincame, 
fa! ay the wind raw'd t 
¢ fighing cail’d on Wiliiam’s name. 


thro’ its aifle, 


o bleis ngeaee ing Gg 
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William, returning, met her view, 
And clafp’d her with a lover’s arms 5 


And vow'd the next day’s fun fhould fee 
His lovely laf a joytul bride——_—- 

s¢ Shall fee me, too, a joyful wife,” 
C:y’a Mary « ** Good or ill betideem 


s¢ But let my fex my purpofe blame, 
he te f feele yon run’d Abbey's wall, 
& And fee if Moses ton, will come, 
“« Like William at his miftrefs’ call. 


6¢ If not, young Thomas ta! ces my hand, 

** And, |o | to-morrew’'s golden fun Y, / 
66 Shall Mary fee a joyful Wife ;— 

* Not by a fighing maid out-done !" 


Boldly fhe feeks the Abbey’s thade, 
Ana ioucly on her Henry raveso—nee 
When, ah! her Henry's ghoft appears, 
All pa'c and fhie’sing from the waves! 


She thricks——«the fails !——-malas the day 
That faw her friewd a briae fo meet, 
That very day beheid, acerple, 
Poor Mary in her wind ng-fheet !! 





ADMONITION TO A FRIEND. é, 
On ihe choice of a wife. 


F yon my Friend, would have a wife 
To cheer tie gloomy hours of life, 
And give you conftant pleafure, 

The following ufeful maxims mind, 
And you, in time, may hope to find 
This dear, delightful treaiure ! 


& 


Firft, look for one that’s young and fair, 
With countenance cevoid of care 
And foolifh affection ; 
For one whofe face 2ifplays a gloom ' 
Wil! make you angry wi th your dcom, 
And give you fad vexation, 


But not. like common lovers, blind, 
But all her words and a&tions mind, 
And judge of them fincerely ; 
For if you form your choice ar ence, 
And fhe theuld prove coguette or dunce, 
You will repent fevercly, 


Her temper fhould be all ferene, 
Free from extremes of mith or fpleen, 
And with rude flights uncumber’d 5 
For one that now is wlid with joy, 
Then fad or fullen, will deftroy 
Ir 4 , 
Your peace, with pangs unnumber’d. 


Watch how her leifure time the fpends, 
And if with wife and virtuous friends 
n cheerful converfation ; 















v 


Or to perufe th’ inftruétive pace, 
Jn fearch of Trtuh her thoughts engage, 
She has my approbation. 


When you can meet with fuch a boon 
As i've pourtray’d make her your own, 
Of whatfoe’er condition : 
No wealth nor honors, then you’ Il need== 
To real blifs they feldom lead, 
Bet oftencreafe ambition ! 





A Medicine for the Woes 


begone. 

W..n within doors the glowing ember, 
Without, the winds proclaim December ; 
When wretched cattle on the plain 

For food and fhelter moan in vain ; 
When fheep, by failing fnow more white, 
On the bleak heath fuftain the night 
When traveliers benighted ftray, 

And with in vain the ling’ring day 3 
When fhips are founder’d on the waves, 
And goblins quit unhallow’d graves : 
On fuch ditemper’d witching nights, 
Hail’d but by murderers and fprites ; 
When Nature kindly chains the ponds 
In Winter’s adamantine bends, 
To fave the vidtims of Defpair 5 

"il teach you how to banifh Care. 

Stir up the fire, and clofe the door, 
And light a pair of candles more ; 
Sead for a few true hearted fouis, 
Who love their girls, their friends, and 
bowls ; 

Then fearch your treafures under ground, 
Until theoldefl wine be found; 
Air your decanters till the wine 
Shall like the fparkling ruby thine; 
Thus you'll the tyrant Care dethrone, 
And make an evening of your own. 





SONNET. 


Sard to be written by her Grace 
the Dutches of Devonshire. 


RING me flowers, and bring me wince! 
Boy, attend thy mafter’s call! 
Round my brows let myrtle twine, 
Ac my feet let rofes fall. 
Breathe, in fofteft notes. the flute; 
Form the fongs, and found the lute 5 
Let thy gentle accents flow, 
As the whifpering zephyrs blow. 
Sorrow would annoy my heart, 
But I hate its oaneful fting ; 
Joys thall chace the rapid dart, 
Por I will laugh and I will fing. 
What avails the downcaft eye! 
What avails the tear ! the figh ! 
“Why fhould grief obftrac our way, 
When we live but fora day ? 
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The following Verses, prin- 
led at the bottom of the yearly 
Bill of Moriality of the town of 
Northampton, Dec. 11, 1737, 
we are assured were written by 


Mi. Cowper : 


Pallida Mors aequo pulfat pede pauperum ta- 
*. .bernas 
Recumgue turres, 
Paic Death with equal foot ftrikes wide the 
coor 


Of Royal halis and hevels cf the poor. 


W HILE thirteen moons faw fmoothly 
run 
The Nen’s barge-laden wave, 
Ali ch-fe, \ife’s rambling journey done, 
Hiave found their home==the grave. 


Was man [frail always] made more frail 
‘Than in foregoing years ? 

Did famine, or aid plague prevail, 
That fo much death appears ? 


No; thefe were vigorous as there fires, 
Nor plague or famine came; 

This annual tribute Deeth requires 
And never waves his claim. 


Like crowded foreft-trees we fland, 
4nd fome are mark’e to fall 5 
he axe will {mite at God's command, 
Ane foor thail {mite us ail. 


Green asthe bay-tree, even ecreen, 
With its new foliage on 

The gay the thoughtiefs have | feen; 
I pal: d—and they were gone. 


Read, ye that run, the awl truth 
With whichi ch rge my page, 

A worm isin the bua of youth, 
And a: the root of age 


No prefent health can hea'th infure. 
For yet an hou: te come ; 

No Med’cine, tho’ itoftcan cure» 
Can always baik the tomb. 


And ch! that fhumb'e as my 'ot, 
And feorn’d as is my & ain4 
The truths, tho” known,40o such forgot, 
I may not teach in vain. 
ur. 
So prays your Cier?, with all bis hearty 
And, ere he quits the pea, 
Begs you at once to take Lis party 
Anc aniwer all- Amen! 
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National Legislature, 






JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


SECOND SESSION OF THE SIXTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 






Began and held at the City of Washington on the 3d Monday 
of November, 1800. 






Nov. 17 PTHIS being the day fixed by Jaw forthe mecting of 
at Congress forty four members assembled in “the 
capitol; but the number not being swficient to form a quorum, 
the speaker adjourned this body, till to-morrow. 

Noy. 15 and 19. The Senate not having formed a quorum the 
house adjourned without doing any business. 

Nov. 20, On motion of Mr. S. Smith a committee ofways 
ant means, consisting of nine members, was appointed. 

No additional members of the Senate having arrived, the House 
adjourncd tili to-morrow. 

Nov. 21. Mr. Nicholas observed that he had submitted, du- 
ring the last session, certain propositions to amend the constitution 
as tar as it related to the choice of Electors of President and Vice 
President, and to the election of members of the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

hat having found that they clashed with the opinions of ma- 
nv members and not having then maturely considered them 
a4 himself, he thought it best at that time to wave a consideration of 
them. Deeming the object of great importance, and consider- 
ing the presenta ‘fit time to discuss i it, he offered two amendments, 
which he wished to lie on the tabic for consideration. 

‘I he resolutions were as follows, 


RESOLI ED by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States, two thirds concurring, that the following articles 

be proposed to the legislatures of the United States, as amend- 
nients to the Constitution of the United States, 


1. Thatgfter the $d day of Marchin the year one thousand 
eicht hundred and one the choice of Electors of President and 
Vice President, shall be made by dividing each state into a num- 
i her of districts, equal to the number of Electors to be chosen in 
each state, and by the persons in each of those districts who shall 


hd have the qualifications requisite fer electors ef the most numer 
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_ tous branch of the legislature of such state choosing one elector in 
‘ the manner which the legislature thereof shall prescribe. 

_2. That the election of Representatives to serve after the 
third day of March, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
three, shall be by dividing each state into a number of districis 
equal to the number of Representatives to which such state shall 
be entitled, and by the people within each of those districts who 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the Legislature of such state, choosing one re- 
presentative inthe manner which the legislature thereof shalt 
prescribe. 

_ Referred to a committee of five and ordered to be printed for 
the use of the members, 

A message was reecived from the Senate, informing the house 
that they had formed a quorum, and had elected John T. How- 
ard, President pro-tempore. 

A Committee was appointed to unite with a committee, of the 
Senate to notify the President, that the two houses had formed 
and were ready to receive any communications from him. 

The joint committee, appointed to wait on the President res 
ported, that they had performed the duty assigned them, and that 
the President had replied that he would meet the two houses in 
the Senate chamber to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 

Nov., 22. The President of the United States met both Hou- 
ses of Congress in the Senate chamber, and delivered the follow. 


ing 
SPEECH, 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Represeniatives, 


IMMEDIATELY after the adjournment of Congress at their 
fast session in Philadelphia, | gave directions, in compliance with 
the laws, for the removal of the public offices, records and proper- 
ty ; These directions have been executed, and the public officcys 
have since resided and conducted the ordinary business of the gov- 
ernment, in this place. 

I congratulate the people of the Uniied States on the assem 
bling of Congress at the permanent seat of their government : 
and { congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the prospect of a residence 
not to be changed: Altho’ there is cause to apprehend that ac- 
commodations are not now so complete as might be wished, yet 
there is great reason to believe that this inconvenience will cease 
with the present session. 

It would be unbecoming the representatives of this nation te 
assemble, fur the first time, in this solemn temple, without looking 
up to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, agd imploring his blcs~ 


Simg. 





Rene egent amr 
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May this territory be the residence of virtue and happiness !— 


nimity, that constancy and se ‘f-¢overnment which adorned the 
great Character whose name it bears, bc forever held in venera- 
tion !_T ere, and throughout our country, may simple manners, 
pure morals, and true relic’ on, flourish forever ! 

[t is with you, 4 centile ne n, to consider whether the local ‘pow- 
ers over the district of Columbia, vested by the constitution in the 
Congress of the United States, shall be immediately exercised : 
li, 3 in vour opinion, this impo rtant trust ought now to be exec uted, 
you cannot & ul, Whig performing it, to take into view the future 
probab yle situation crt the territory for the happiness of which you 
are ubout to provide. You will consider: it as the Capital of a 
ercat ni lion, advanc ing y with unex xampled rapidity ’ in arts, in com- 
me:ce, m wealth and in population ; and possessing within itself 
those energies and resources, which if not thrown away or lamen- 
tahiv misdirected, secure to ii along course of prosperity and self- 
government. 

lu compliance with a law of the last session of Congress, the 
officers and soidiers of the te mporary army have been | discharg- 
ea: {t affords real ples asure to recvilect the honorable testimony 
they cave of the patriotic motives which brought them into the 
service of their country, by ihe readiness and regularity with 
gwhich they returned to the sta tion of private citizens. 


i y 
it ak in every potnt of view of 1 primary importance to carry 
the laws inte promptand faith fal € xecution, um d to render that 
nee the apne ration of justice which the constitution and 


1 


laws de Vuolve Ot ul reacrak Cor irts, aS Conve nik 2nt to the pe ople 
as may Co! isist with their present circumstances, eat { cannot 
omit, once more, to recommend to your serious conside ‘ation the 
Judiciary eee xatebe United States. No subtect is more inte- 

sting than this to the public happiness, and to none can those 
improvements which may have been suggested by experience, 
be more beneficially applied. 

A treaty of amity and commerce with the king of Prussia, hag 


| 


; 
been concluded and ratified: ‘Whe vratifications have been ex- 
changed, and | have direcied the treaty to be promulgated by 
proc lamation. 

‘The difficulties which suspended the execution of the sixth ar- 
ticie of our tpeaty of amity, commerce and navigation with Great 
a Britain, have’not yet been removed :* The negociation on this 
subject is still depending. Asit must be for the interest and hon- 
or of both nations to adjust this difference with good faith, I in- 
duige confidently ths Le EXxpec tation tha€ the sincere endeavours of 

the government of the United Siates.to bring it to an amicable 





mo termination, will not be disappointed. 

an.) T he Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary from 

ae the United States tu France, were received gf the First Consul, 
li With the respect due to their character; and three persons, wilh 





In this city may that piety and virtue, that wisdom and magna. 
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equal powers, were appointed to treat with them. Altho’ at thé 
date of the last official intelligence the negociation had not termi- 
nated, yet it is to be hoped that our efforts to effect an ace omo- 
dation, will at length meet with a success proportioned to the sin- 
eerity with which 1 they have been so often repeated. 

While our best endeavours for the preservation of h: ermony 
with all nations will continue to be used, the experience of the 
world and our own experience admonish us of the insecurity of 
trusting too confidently to their success. We cannot, without 
committing a dangerous imprudence, abandon those measures of 
self- protection which ate adapted to our situation, and to which: 
notwithstanding our pacific policy, the violence and injustice of 
others miay compel us to resort. While our vast extent of sca- 
coast, the commercial and agricultural habits of ovr people, the 
great capital they will continue to trust on the ocean, suggest tthe 
system of defence which will be most beneficial to ours elves, our 
distance fi rom Europe and our resources for maritime strength, 
will enable us to employ it with effect. Seasonable and system- 
atic arrafigemenits, so far as our resources will justify, for a Navy 
adapted to defensive war, and which may, in case of necessity, be 
quick ly bronght into use, seem to be as much recomm: ended ‘by a 
wise and true ceconomy as by a just regard for our future tran- 
quility, for the safety of our shores, and for the protection of our 
property committed to the ocean. 

The present Navy of the United States, called suddenly inep 
existence, by a great “national exigency, has raised us in our own 
esteem ; and by the protection afforded to our commerce, has ef 
fected, to the extent of our expectations, the objcets for which it 
was created 

In connection with a navy ought to be contemplated the forti- 
fication of some of our peititiple “sea-ports and harbours. A yari- 

ety of considerations, which will readily suggest them selves, urge 
an attention to this mcasure of precaution. To give security to 
our principle ports, considerable sums have already been e Kpe! end- 

ed, but the works remain incomplete. It is for Congress to de- 
termine whether additional appropriations shall be mace, in or- 
der to render competent to the intended purposes the fortifications 
which liave been commenced. 

‘I'he manufacture of arms within the United States still invite 3 
the attention of the national legislature : At a considerable e 
pence to the public this manufactory has been brought to such a 
State of m aturity, as with continued encour ‘ageme nt will super- 
cede the nec essity of future i imiporta tions from forei: gn countries 


Gentlemen of the Louse of Representatives, 

I shall direct the estimates of the appropriati ms necessary fér 
the ensuing year, toget her with an account of the pa Ic reven- 
we and expenditure, to a late peried, to be laid betor< YOu. 

J observe with much satisfaction that the product ofthe reyenur 
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during the present yet has been more considerable than during 
any former equal period. This result offords conclusive evidence 
of the great res: yurces of this count try, and of fhe wisdom and ef- 
ficiency of the measures which have been adopted by Congress 
for ‘he protection of commerce and preservation ot the public 
credit. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, and 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

As one of the grand community of natic ons, our att ention is irré- 
sistably drawn to the important scenes whic h suiroun ids us. TF 
they have exhibited an uncommon portion of cala: nity, it is the 
province of hu: nunity to deplore an d ot wisdom to avoid the caus- 
es which may hav to duced it, If tur ning our eyes homeward, 
we find reason to rejoice at the prospect which presents itself ; 
if we perceive the pstgiee i of Our Country, prosperous, free and 
happy ; if ali enjoy # In surety, under the protection of laws eman- 
ating only from the general wiil, the fruits of their owa labour, 
we ought to fortity and ¢ ling to those institutions which have becn 
the source of much real felicity ; ; and resist, with unabating per- 
severence, the progress of those dangerous innovations which 
lay diminish their influence, 
io your pati iotism, Gentiemen, has been confided the honora- 
le duty of Tuiare ling the public interests ; and while the past is 
to your country a sure picdge that it will be faithfuily discharged, 
permit me to assure you that your iabours to prom ote the eene- 
yal happine SS Wiki receive from ine Like must Ze. alous Co- Opel ations 


JOHN ADAMIS. 


~ 


4,3 


UNITED STATEs, ? 
November 224, 1800. § 


Nov. Ot. (}n Saturday, after atte nei ng the delivers af the 
President’s Specch in the Seaate chamber, the representatives re- 
turned to their own chamber whea the speech was again read, 
and reterred to a committee of the whoic, Mr. Uarper in the 

chair. 

‘The committee, having taken the spcecch into consideration, 
made report that a respectfui answer should be presented to the 
President, with the assuraice that 2n atten ion would be paid by 
the house to the several matters ub ed tothem. ‘The louse 
rgreed to Nj report, and Messrs. ¢ eit Nocholas, Macon, 
Cra uy and Henderson, were appo iaaa a commutice, to prepare 
the address. 

Phe speaker read a Ietter from Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the 
Treasury, siating that with the approbation of the President, he 
had det — 1ed to resign his office at the close of the year, and 
inviting, it the house deemed it tit an investi gation into his officia} 

CY} duct. 

Nov. 25. Mr. Griswold reported the sketch of an address te 

the President, in reply te his sacech to both houses ef Congress. 
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Mr, Nicholas moved a resolution making permanent provision 
for the compensation of the delegate from the territory North- 
West of tte Ohio, 

Mr. Otis observed that a letter had been read from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, announcing his intention to resign, at the 
close of the present year ; and intimating a wish that his official 
conduct, during the period of his acting as Secretary, might be 
examined by Congress before his retirement. Mr. Otis therefore 
wished that the jetter might be referred to a Committec. 

The question was then taken on arcfcrrence, and carried in 
the affirmative, and a committee of seven appointed. 

The House went into a committce of the whole on the state of 
the Union ; Mr. Morris inthe Chair. ‘Che President’s Specch 
read, and a part of it referred to a committee. 

The committee rose. ‘The House being resumed, Gen. Les 
moved the appointment of a Committee, to report by bill or oth- 
erwise, proper measures to carry into effect the resolutions pas- 
sed the Jast session, commemorative of the political services of 
George Washington. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ‘Thomas presented an address to the House, from the cit- 
izens of Columbia, congratulating them on the removal of the 
scat of Government to Washington. Referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jackson moved the appointment of a committee to en- 
quire whether any, and ifany, what amendments were necessary 
to the Post-Office Bill. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Nov, 26. ‘The House went into a committee of the whole on 
the reported reply to the President’s speech. Mr. Parker in the 
chair. ‘The report being read, was agreed to, and a committeg 
appointed to wait on the President to know when and where he 
would receive the same. 

Before the House adjourned the committce reported that the 
President would receive their answer tomorrow at 12 o'clock. 

Nov. 27. ‘The House proceeded in carriages in a body to the 
a of the President, to deliver their address which is as fol- 

OWS : 


To JOHN ADAMS, 


President of the United States. 
Sir, 

The House of Representatives have received, with great res~ 
pect, the communication which you have been pleased to make 
to the two houses of Congress, at the commenceinent of the pre- 
sent session. 

The final establishment of the scat of National Government, 
which has now taken place, within the district of Columbia, isan 
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event of no small importance in the political transactions of our 
country ; and we cordially unite our wishes with yours, that this 
torr itor y may be the residence of happine ss and virtue. 

Nor can we, on this o ccasion, omit to express a hope, that the 
spirit which animated the great founder of this city, may descend 
to future generations, and that the wisdom, magnanimity and 
steadiness, which marked the events of his public life, may be 
imitated in all sucece >din x ages. 


A consideration of those powers, which have been vested in 
Congress over ae distri ct of Columbia, will not escape our at- 
vention, nor shull we forget, that in exercising these powers, a 


regard must be had to those events, which will necessarily attend 


the C: ital of (America. 


ry 


ihe cheerfulness and regularity, with which the officers and 
soldicrs adi temporary army, have returned to the conditions 
of private citizens, 1s a tc stimony, clear and conclusive, of the pu- 
rity i dbcae a motives, which induced them to engage in the pub- 
fic service, and i remaina proof, on all future occasions, that 
an urmy of soldiers, drawa from the citizens of our country, de- 
serve Oui COMNHUCKHCE and re spect. 

~ No subject can be more important, than that of the Judicia: ry, 
which you have aati nrecommenaded to our consideration, and it 
shall receive our coat and deliberate attention. 

‘The Constitution of the United States having confided the man- 
agement of our forcign negociations to the controul of the exe- 
cutive power, we chearfully submit to its decisions on this im- 
fant subyect. Andin respect to the negociath ons now pend- 

2 with sane ewe nce | hope that the final result may prove 

Ss fortunate to our country as the most ardent mind can wish. 

50 jong asa pr edator V war iS carrie . Ona gainst our commerce, 

we should sacrifice the interest: 5, and disappoint the expectations 


f° 
, 


of our constituents, should we, fora moment, relax that system 

of Maritime defence, which has resulted in such beneficial effects. 

At this period it is - confidently ’ believed, that few persons can be 

found within tiie United States, who do not admit that a Navy, 
I 


well orga are, must constitute the natural and eflicient defence 
of thiscountry against all foreign hostility. 

The > progre ss which has been made in the manufacture of arms, 
leaves no doubt that the public Pe tronage, has already placed this 


country beyond ali necessary dependence on foreign pes tor 


an article so in dispensable for de fer nce ; and gives us ances, 
that under the e ncouragement which govcrnnient will cor Laitinen 
to extend to.thi s import: mt obiect, we shail soon riv ant forcign 


countries, not only in the number, but in the quality of arms com- 
ated from our own manuftactories. 

_ Few events could have been move pleasing to our constituents, 
than that creat and rapid increase of re venue, which has arisen 


rGaslive resources O1 Our country; it carries along with it a proof 


Yrom perinanenttasxes. Whilst thi vent expla ins the pre at and 
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which cannot be resisted, that those measures of maritime de 
fence, which were calculated to meet our enemy upon the ocean, 
and which have produced such extensive protection to our com- 
merce, were founded in wisdom and policy. ‘The mind must, in 
our opinion, be insensibie to the plainest truths, which cannot 
discern the elevated ground on which this policy has piaced our 
country. “hat national spirit, which alone could vindicate our 
common rights, has been roused, and those latent energies, 
which had not been fully known, were unfolded’ and brought in- 
to view, and our feilow citizens were prepared to meet every e- 
vent, which national honour or national security could render 
necessary. 

Nor have its effects been much less important in other res- 
pects ; while many of the nations of the earth have heen impov- 
erished, and depopulated by internal commotions and national 
contests, our internal peace has not been materially impaired, 
our commerce has extended under the protection of our infant 
navy to every part of the globe. Wealth has flowed without in- 
termission into our scaports, and the labours of the husbandmen, 
have been rewarded by a ready market for the productions of 
the soil. 

Be assured, Sir, that the various and important subjects, re- 
commend to our consideration shall receive our early and delibe- 
rate attention, and confident of your co-operation in every mea- 
sure which may be calculated to promote the general interest, 
we shall endeavour on our part, to testify by our own industry and 
dispatch, the zeal and sincerity with which we regard the public 


good. 


THE PRESIDENT’s REPLY TO THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Speaker. and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

COMPELLED by the habits of a long life, as well as by all the 
principles of socicty and government, which I could ever under- 
stand and bclicve, to consider the great body of the people as the 
source of all legitimate authority, no less than of all efficient 
power, it is impossible for me to receive this Address from the 
ummediate Representatives of the American people, at this time 
and this place, without emotions, which it would be improper to 
express, Jf any language could convey them. 

May the spirit which animated the ‘great founder of this city, 
descend to future gencrations, and may the wisdom, magnanimi- 
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‘ty and steadiness, which marked the events of his public life, be 


imitated in all succeeding ages. . 

I thank you, Gentlemen, tor your assurance, that the judiciary 
system shall receive your deliberate attention. 

With you, Gentlemen, I siacerely hope, that the final result of 
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the negociations, now pending with France, may prove as fortu- 
nate to our country, as they have been commenced with sincerity, 
and prosecuted with deliberation and caution, With you I cor- 
cially agree, that so long as a predatory war, Is carried on-against 
our commerce, we should sacrifice the interests and disappoint 
the expectations of our constituents, should we for a moment re- 
jax that system of maritime defence, which has resulted in such 
beneficial effects. With you I confidently believe, that few 
persons are to be found within the United States, who do not ad- 
‘ mit, that a navy, weil organized, must constitute the natural and 
efficient defence of this country against ail foreign hostility, 
Those who recollect the distress and dangers to this country, 
in former periods, from the want of arms, must exult in the assur- 
ance, from their Representatives, that we shall soon rival foreign 
countries, not only in the number, but in the quality of arms, con 
icred from our own manutactories. 

With vou, Gentlemen, I fully agree that the great increase of 
Seb 1€ 18 a ay f that the measures of maritime defence were 
founded in wisdom. ‘his policy has raised us in the esteem of 
es s1ya nations. ‘That national spirit and those latent energies, 
winch i had not been and are not yet fully known to any, were not 
enur rele iorgotton by those, who had lived long enough to see in 
foricr times, their operation and some of their effects: Our fel- 
low citizens were undoubte div prepared to meet every event, 
wiich national hovor or national security could render necessary. 

These itis to be hope d, are secured at the cheapest and ¢asi- 
estrate. If not, they will be secured at more -xpense. 

i than’ you, Gentiemen, for your assurance, that the various 
subjects, recommended to your consideration, shall receive your 
deliberate attention. No farther evidence is wanting to convince 
me of the zeal and sincerity, with which the house of Represen- 
tatives regard the public ¢ good. 

by pray you, Geatleme n, to accept of my best wishes for your 


aes ath and happiness. 
JOHN ADAMS. 





ae) 


Washington, November, 27, 1800. 


ie ~ Jn a short time the members returned, when the Speaker took 
the chair, and the reply of the President to the Address of the 
House was read. 

‘he House proceeded to the election of a chaplain. Mr. 
Dent and Mr. Otis were appointed tellers. 

A message was received trom the Senate informing the house, 
th at they hi id elected Bishop Clagget their c haplain. 

ihe eiection was then gone into by the House, and Rey. Mr, 

bis ‘ pase tac nominated by Mr. Parker, was chosen. 
(Lo be continued.) 
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[The following articles are extracted from British Magazines, of 
the dates prefixed to each article. ] 


a 


Natural Phenomena. 


SEPTEMBER, 1799 


A‘ CAT belonging to Dr. Coventry, professor of agriculture; 
in the University of Edi nburgh, lost its tail, when it was 
young, by an accident. It has since brought forth many litters of 
kittens. In every litter, one or more of the kittens has wanted the 
tail, either in whole or in part. 

A vessel lately arrived at Liverpoo!,—having on board, two liv 
ing Crocodiles: one, five feet in Jength, the other, six. ‘The 
larzest, dying within a week after it was brought ashore, has been 
dissected by two surgeons, and found to have in its stomac h, a 
quantity of glass, which must have been the cause of its death. 

In soine iate experiments on the neives, Mr. fei of Halle, 
by pouring nitrid acid, copiousiy, upon an assemblage of nerves, 
with the cellular substance, in which they were contained »——ac- 

com plished, first, the dissolution of the cellular subst: ince,—and 
then the separation of the congealed nervous fluid ; in cons tae 
of which, he obtained the fine filamento us tubes of the nerve 
more entirely free, than they usually are in experiments rable 
ail other matter, that might hinder the accurate examination of 
them. 

From the Catalogue of the plants in the Royal Garden of Her- 
rendausen, in Hanover, it appeals, they amount, very neéariyv to 
three thousand different species, of which a number have been re- 
ecived as prescnis from Kew. 

‘The rats of Norway, in the beginning of a winter of extraor- 
dinary severity; are accustomed to descend, in prodigious crowds 
from the interior mountains towards the sea-shore. Theis 
march is irresistable, and destructive. Spey swim across rivers, 
devour herbage, eat their way through stacks of hay, disdain even 
the oppos: ition of men, but are at last, for the greater part, drown- 
ed, dispersed, starved to death, destroyed by foxes, ermines, and 
other animals, their natural enemies. ‘This formidabie migra- 
tion often takes place, twice within twenty years. 

Professor Creve of Mentz, has lately discovered by a series of 
ingenious experiments, that the c -xcitement of the Galvanic irri- 
tabilit y< of animal nerves, may be employ ed asthe most decisive 
and infallible of all means, to determine, in cases of apparent 
death,—whether animation be only suspended, or completely ex- 
taguished ?—A discovery of very great mportance ! 

Mr. Herholdt ef Copenhagen, has lately discevered that, in 
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many cases of ap pp sarent dead births, the animation of the infant 
iocht be ‘estored by cle Aine the canal of respiration Bl 


quantity of the liquor of the amos with whic ay at the birth, it it 
ever more or less filled. In some dissections of the young of an- 





imaals which W c oe born ile ad, hel iif ra the cavity of the ae ot 


the ear to be filicd with liquor. 'feace he conjectured, that it 
might in like manner, fill tlhe passage for. re Spiration. roper 
inquiry confirmed his conjecture, He has, sinee, had the good 
fortune to save the lives of twelve out of thirteen childre ny born 
in thid'eouidition: ‘Lhe energies ak aris are often sufficiently 
nowerful to clear away the fluid. In other cases, these energies 
are too feeble. Itis then necessar ¥> NOL oly 4 to 2% irgle the throat 
of the child, but also to place it in an attit ude favourable to the 
flowing out of the liquid. A discovery such as this, cannot be 
made too generally Known. . 

t appears, that sea-water, in its spontancou ; evaporation hy 
the heat of the sua, carrics up with it a por tion i: muriate of soda, 

( non salt ; fo. crystals of this salt have been lately found 
at a considerable distance from the sea, in a hoar-frost work on 
the branches and leaves of trees and hawthorn bushes, on which 
thev could not have been fixe otherwise than by a disposition 


froin an atmosphere impregnated with sea-watcr. 

it appears, indubitabiy, th, iL spiders possess a wonderful sensi- 
bility to the indication of approaching changes in the state of the 
weather: If foul weather be about to come on, they spin their 


“ : ' } — . 1m 7g. ? ie aes H rr is 
webs of very stout, thick threads: whenthe weatacris about to 

i { , saad xa? a & > > . whe er : j °ohe *g 
‘be more permancatly futr, touev makc Ule pl incipal threads ot 
their webs very lurce, and very fine. 
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; a > apple e ~oninenr { 9 eenre Spee y 
A @oo, arter nine weeKkKs Cunnnement man obser re recess, in- 
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towhicnit bad fallen in St. Paui’s Cathedral, was accidentally 


Meocovered and 2,4 1¢ x] almost t fecble ; ‘ 
Orscoveree and pire VCa B10URT almost TOO Teenie and CMad- 
. ‘ } } ooo eae Be ee 1 ad 
ciated to waik, it no suoner found itseifat ib itY, 2Nd in tiie open 


air, thanit set out for the house of its masicr. Atier many ese 
Capes, ana a 10 Huey ofa WilOie Ady, in LOC Strecis; 1 4n the CVC~ 
niag, reached his house, in Red Lion Street. its weight had di- 
minished, during its starving confinement; from 1 pounds, 2 
"Pc try By 
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DECEMBER, 1799. 


In the morning of Nov. 11, between the hours of five and six, 
the heavens exhibited an awfully grand appearance. ‘The setting 
moon became partially obscured by dark, cloudy, spots or streaks. 
In opposition to her was seen a lunar rainbow, of the most beau- 
tiful varied colours ; after which the middle region of the air was 
illuminated by meteors crossing each other in different directions, 
and leaving behind them long sparkling trains, which were visible 
two or three minutes after those luminous bodies had disappeared. 
One of the meteors, more brilliant than the rest, illuminated the 
whole firmament ; and by its apparent approximation to the earth, 
created some alarm in the mind of all the beholders who witnes- 
sed the sublime scene. | 

The last winter in Russia was severer than ay either in the 
memory of man, or recorded in the registers of that country. On 
the coast of the Gulph of Finland, very near Petersburg, Reaum- 
er’s thermometer was as low as thirty-four degrees ; at Peters- 
burgh thirty-two and a quarter ; anda few miles beyond Mus- 
cow, from twenty-two to thirty-three degrees, during thirty-five 
successive days. . In the south of Russia, the cold was also great- 
er than ever was known in those parts. At Nicolayer, on the Bog, 
(the latitude of which is about 45 degrees) the thermometer was 
frequently as low as twenty six. ° 

At Corkicle, near Whitehaven, lives a person who was- born 
in London in 1706, and has been through life a huntsman. At 
this period he boasts of being able, in such exercises, to outstrip 
any who reckons half his age ; and itis probable he is not far mis- 
taken, His opposite neighbour is a widow; of the society of Qua- 
kers, at present in good health. She has completed her hundredth 
year, and can read a paragraph in small print without spectacles. 

‘There were lately run on shore in Tresta sound, in the island 
of Fetlar, Shetland, 200 small whales in one shoal. AlPwere kil- 
led, except four, that made their escape, none of them” Were a- 
bove twenty feet long, and from that to eight fect. 
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There is now living at Kirklee, near the town of Hamilton In 
Scotland, a Mrs. Agnes M’Millan, aged one hundred and Jouriceit 
years ! Her sight is somewhat impaired ; but she is abie to waik 
about, and spins upon the old Scottish distaff, with the spindie 
by her side. She recollects the Union with England and Scotland, 
and the battle of Killicrankie, in the reign of King William I]i. 

A discovery has been lately made at Columbo.in the ts!and of 
Ceylon, of a rich mine of quicksilver, about six miles from that 
place. ‘The appearances, hitherto, are very promising, 
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It has been computed ; that a pair of sparrows will, in one 
week, carry to feed their young, no fewer than 3,360 caterpil- 
i] 
satis. 

It has been found, that even after caterpillers have begun to 
make their appearance in great numbers, on beans, cabbages, goos- 
berry-bushes, and other garde: r-plants: the care of picking then? 
off with the hand, m: Ly wel rery advantageously employed to save 
the vegetable crop fro n the destruction which the y threaten. 


ry he Bri tree, ¥ ‘hich, from a kernel, e nveloped in a sweet 
pulp dewers a ret green rind, yields by nealing. a vegetable butter 
of exc — alities—is a production of f the district of B amibar, 
in nw rte a—grows Unere very abundantly-——is managed by the na- 


tives with a cena and uis<iiful culture; and has been lately 
for the first time, made knowa to Britain, by that ingenious and 
ent hme traveller Munco Park. 

A uicbulous comet was on the 6th of September, seen by Mr. 
Lee ot Ui. ut eden near the lower side of the square of Ursa Ma- 
joie, where it united with the tail. From that situation, it has 
since proceeded siowly by the extremity of the tail into the con- 
steliatton of Bootes ; advancing by the shoulder, across the breast 


vey 4 ry oe 4 tive 
aid Neck to thrs ivure. 


Nothing gives more reality to our tmmortal Milton’s descrip- 
tion oi those balmy gales, which give to the delighted voyager, 
* Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Qt \raby the blest,” &c. XC. whe n 
ax ££ 


Cheered with the gfatefulsmell, old ocean smiles,” 

than the pimento-tree, which, where it is iound, not only forms 
i¢ most delicious groves that can posstbly be imagined, but fills 
ail tne air with its fragrant perfume. ‘This singular tree grows 
spontaneous “4 in creat abundance in many toby of Jamaica, but 
more particu ularly On hilly situations near the sea, onthe northern 
side of the sand Mir, Edwards, in his elegant history of the 
W 63, thus desc ribes S i with great exactness : * Ido not 
b chee. it there is m ail the veget: ble « reation, a tree of greater 
peaut¥than a young pimen Phe trunk, which is of a grey ccs 
lour, Smooth and shining, and # alto; ecther free of bark, rise s to the 
height of tittccu or twenty tect. {t then branches out on all sides, 
richiy clothed witu leaves of a dee pgrecn, somew hat like those of 
the bay tree: and these, in the months of, July and August, are 
heuutiiuliy contra: ted and relieved by an exuberance ‘of white 
lowers, It is remarkable that the leaves are equally fragrant 
with che fruit; and, fam told, hace i distillation, a delicate od- 
oriferous oil, which is very Co :only used, im the medical dis- 
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pessarics of Europe, for oil of cloves.’ 

t ‘ Ears . 

hece is, at this time, a little boy, son to a Mr. Fellows at 
Wisccach, who though no more than two years and nine months 


old, cua beata@rum to upwards of lov tunes. So exact is his ear 
fs nqusic, that he wiil foilow almost any tune played on the fife, 
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i irtte rhime, oa the second or third time of hearing it. 
in the coldest night this season, the thermometer was at 17 
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degrees below the freezing point, and not so cold, therefore, by 
15 degeres, as it was last year. 


FEBRUARY, 1800. 


It is a serious and remarkable truth, that within the last fifty 
years, many of our finest antient churches have, by constant neg-~ 
lect, fallen down in utter ruin. About the year 1750, the large 
adrategerts of Whitchurch, in Shropshire, instantly fell on a 

Sunday between morning and evening service. In the vear 1’ 186 
part of the gre ut nave, and the whole of the curious and mag nif- 
scent front of | ‘ere ford cathedral gave away, and in a moment 
became a heap of ruins. In the same year, the large parish church 
of St. Chad, 11 Shrewsbury, also suddenly fell down. In the fol- 
lowing year, the church of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, one of the 
Jar; xest in the kingdom, shared the same fate. 

A milk-white cock robin, the breast excepted,.was taken ina 
shop of W hiteman’s » Sussex Green, in Cumberland, during the 
late frost, ‘This rara avis has been caged, and is much adinired 
for its singular beauty, and elegance of shape. 

A violent storm lately blew down the remains of Ki ing John’s 
Castle, at Old Ford, near Bow. ‘This antient pile or palace was 
built in 1203, and was the residence of the king whose name it 
bears. It was first mutilated during the civil wars of Charles I. 
About 40 years ago the chapel fell, and about 10 years afterwards 
two wings tumbled down. It is now levelled. 

A very singular fish called Barracure, a great enemy to pil- 
chards and herri ings, (whole shoals of which dispersed on its ap- 
proach) was lately taken in a net off the Ram Head a coast 
of Cornwall. 





MAR 


AT Brighton, on one of the first evenings of this magnth, the 
tide, though a bright, northerly wind blew in oppostion fo it, rose 
to a greater height than had been known, in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants of the town Kishing-boats were swept away 
from the beach—-almost from the vei ‘y foot of the cliff. This 
phoenomena is not easily accounted for. 

A sea-unicorn, the first that has been caught in these seas, was 
lately taken, at Frieston, on the coast of Lincolnshire. 

A curious specimen ofa large fone of aterrestrial animal, from 
a great depth, in a lead-mine in Wales, was lately presented to 
philosophicat inspection, in this city. It con sists, —partly of ar- 
gillaceous, or filiccous stony matter, deposited in the structor of 
the bone, which has lost its phosphoric acid—and in part, per- 
haps, of a proportion of the original bone, im pe erfect presery2 
tion. It isan eminently interesting spt ecimen. Many Impor- 


fant inferences are deducible trom the situation in which this na- 
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tural curiosity was found, the state of preservation in which it 
appears, and the nature of the matter deposited in it. 

A chest of Natural Curiosities has been lately sent from Ben- 
cal, by a French Physician, to the Museum of Natural History at 
Paris. It was transmitted by the way of Denmark. It contains 
150 specimens hitherto non-descripts. pK. 





Fine Arts, Science and Literature. 


(Extracted from British Magazines.) 
SEPTEMBER, 1799. 


In Bergen, the capital of Norway, have been, within these last 
iwo years. published,—the Jester of Bergen, a periodical paper, 
full of good sense and sharp satire,—and the Provincial Readings, 
another periodical paper, of amore light and airy composition, 
to which many of the Norwegian ladies have been literary con- 
tributors. 

A royal printing-office for the Literature of Swedish Lapland, 
has been lately established at Herudsand, in the province of Nord- 
land, under the direction of Mr. Nordin. Lapland never before 
& had the advantage of a printing-press. 

Mr. Pruantch, a Danish mineralogoist of high reputation, has 
new.y published a valuable treatise in the Danish language, upon 
the Kiements of the Science of Mineralogy. 

There are in Germany, above 10,000 living authors. 

Reiizious worship is celebrated in St. Petersburgh, in no fewer 
“ian nine different languages ; German, Finnish, Swedish, Islan- 
dic, Vreach, italian, English, Dutch, and Armenian. ) 

‘The inffhence of boo sellers, in favour of their publications of 
deep speculation,—-of the church in favour of its sons and sup- 
porters,—of government, in favour of all books and pamphlets, 
pleading its cause with the nation,—of opposition and democracy, 
tor the protection of their literary spawn,—of the religious sects 
and atheists ta patronage, of books useful to their opinions,—of 
the bretherheed of Grub-strect and Billiagsgate authors, in fa- 
your of their own precious cffustons,—appear to have utterly 
abolished critical Justice, in the world, of Reviews.—Science,— 
Genus,—Truth !—go! hide vourselves in the dust ! ! !— 

in Germany, are now living one hundred and sixty-nine po- 

ets; of whom thirty-two are jadies. G/erm, the eldest of these, 
18 seventy-nide years of aze. ‘There are five older than Klopstock, 

the celebrated author of the Messiah.—-There are thirteen older 
tean Wieland, 
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Anew University is about to be established, either at Dorpat 
pr Mittau, for the education of the young nobility of Livionia and 
Courland. Such an institution is the more necessary, since 
the Emperor of Russia has forbidden the youth of his dominions 
to study at Gottingen and other German Universities. 

Music is, at present, very ardently cultivated in the northern 
capitals on the Continent. At Stockholm, Mr. Vogler, master 
of the Chapel Royal, has just published two elementary musi- 
cal works, the first which have appeared in the Swedish lan- 
guage. ! : ; 

Count Berchtold has lately published, at Vienna, in the Ger- 
man, Italian, and ‘Turkish languages, an account of the method 
for curing the plague by frictions with warm oil. | 

A Botanical Garden, which will contain specimens of all the 
indigenous plants in the Austrian dominions, has begun to be 
formed by the Emperor of Germany, under the direction of Mr. 
Host, at the palace of Belvedere, near Vienna. a 

It is generally imagined that Dr. HERS¢HEL was the ascoverer 
of Vesta, or the Georgian planet ; but this is proved to ve a mis- 
take. It has been long known and distinguished in Lic -.sitono~ 
mical Catalogues, but from its vast distance, Was eirouousiy 
cons idered as a fixed star. Itremained for the industry and sa- 
gacity of Dr: Herschel to ascertain that it is @ planet, aud moving 
in the sphere of our solar system. 

_ The celebrated organist, M, the Abbe Vogler, a German, mu- 
sic master to the chapel of the King of Sweden, Is Wie tust autaor 
who has printed in the Swedish language any C.assiCai WOrK on 
music. He has lately published one book under the Lue of £rin- 
ciples of the Harpsichord, and another under that of £rectpies of 
thorough Bass and of Organs. ‘Vhis last work especiauy 1s in 
great estimation. 

‘There has lately been discovered in the fort of St. Angelo— 
(packed up by the French, with the intention of carrying them 
away from Rome) the beautiful Venus, from the gallery of the 
capital, two busts of Homer and Caracalla, a statue of Minerva, 
two chests of [Etruscan vases, and seven.others ; with curiosities 
from Herculaneum. 

The French, under the command of Buonaparte in italy, trans- 
mitted from that country 63 pieces of sculpture, and 44 Capital 
paintings. Among the former, are the foliowing ceicbratca cue¢/- 
d’euvres ; the Apollo, the Adonis, the dying Gladiator, the La- 
ocoon, the two sphinxes, and the tomb of the Mwses. Amoag 
the latter are the principle paintings of Raphaei, Perrugin, Gucul- 
chino, Annibal, Carracho, Guido, ‘Titian and Corregio. In ihe 
catalogue of the articles sent to the National Library ere a Manu- 
Script of the antiguities of Josephus, on papyrus: @ Mailuectipt 
Virgil ; of Petrarch, with notes, in his own hand wriung; and 
500 of the most curious manuscripts which were in the hbraty of 
the Vatican. 
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A splended edition of Buffon’s Natural History has been lately 
ara dat Paris. Itis enriched with engravings, representing 
the form of the animals described, the colours of which are de- 
icted even to the nicest tints. As the colours are the most dis- 
tiaguished characteristics of birds and beasts, this is a very valu- 
able improvement. 





Miscellaneous Articles. 
BRIDGEPORT, Jan. 31, 1801. 


FIRES. 


A most dreadful fire broke out in Providence (State of Rhode- 
Island) on the 21st of January, which destroyed up wards of 40 
houses and stores. The property consumed 2s estimated at up- 
wards of 500,000 dollars, 

On the LTth of January, the extenstve manafactories establish- 
ed at If abet t, near Albany, by Mr. James Caldwell, were 
consumed. Some part of the mill machinery was however, preser- 
wed. Inthese works were manufactured Chocolate, Star ch, Hair 
pow der, Mustard, Snuff and Tobacco, They were very valuable 
and of much public utility—and were several years since destroyed 
by the same element, and were rebuilt at a vast expence by Mr. 
Caldwell 

A house was burnt in New-York, on the night of the 2ist of 
January. Anda house m Charleston (Mass.) on the 14th.—One 
of the buildings belonging to the public armory at Springfield 
( Mass.) was consumed on the25th, together with a considerable 
guantity of utensils, and about 500 stands of arms. Loss estima- 
fed at 18,000 dollar e. 

Dhe Treasurer's office, in the City of Washington, was discover- 
ed ta be on fire, on the evening of the 20th. The papers in one of 
3 the rooms of the accountant were totaly destroyed, and those i in the 
. adjacent rooms niuch injured. The frre was extinguished in about - 
an hour and a half. The President of the United States was ob 
served mn the ranks for conveying water. 





EARTHQUAKES. 


LANCASTER, (PENN.) Nov. 22. 





Fin the course of the two last days we have been visited by seve- 


iy & i val ularming Larthquakes. The rumours as to the number and — “a 
violence of these convulsions have not yet been reduced to a certain md 
ty by the public opinion. We believe the first appearance was on : 
Wednesday morning, about five © clock, which “ seemed like the F. | ( 
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murmurs of distant winds.” 4 few minuits before six on the 
same morning we had the most violent shock. It continued for a- 
bout fifty seconds, agitated every thing, and was in sound, like the 
rumbling of many carriages over a stone pavement. Yesterday 
morning shortly before two o’clock there was a shock nearly as 
violent. In the intervdl, and since, four or five more trivial agt- 
tations have taken place. 
Newport, Dec. 30. 

A slight shock of an earthquake was experienced in this town, on 
Christmas morning, between 1 and 2 0’clock. Notwithstanding a 
diversity of opinion on this subject, we feel ourselves authorised in 
stating the fact, by the concurrent testumony of many credible per- 
sons. 

The Dartmouth (N. H.) Gazette of Decéinber 27, says,“ On 
Friday evening of last week a very sensible Earthquake was expe- 
rienced at this pluce, which was repeated on Saturday followmg to 
such a degree as to shake almost all the buildings in the place, and 
rattle the glass in the windows of many houses. JVihether the 
nethgboiring towns experienced the shock, we have not been ubie ie 
learn.” 

METEORS. 


PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 30, 1800. 


This morning, an hour before sun-rise three streaks of light, in 
the form of rainbows, extended themselves over this city from 
North to South. ‘They maintained their strength from the Hor- 
ison. The bows were similar in appearance, excepting that the 
loftiest was further distant from the other two, than the two were 
from each other. ‘There was no Sun or Moon visible, and the 
appearance continued until the opening day absorded the phe- 
nomenon. 


From the Pittsburgh Gazette, of the 16th Jan. 


About 8 o’clock on Wednesday evening the 7th inst. an ex- 
traordinary light appeared in the hemisphere and continued for 
about 10 seconds—it was equal to the brightest sunshine, and was 
succeeded by a slight rumbling noise. Weare informed that on 
the Alleghany mountain the earth was greatly agitated, and the 
noise similar to the discharge of cannon. 

On the same evening, a similar appearance was obsesved, at 
Fayette, the light lasted about five seconds, and in about four 
minutes and athalf after was succeeded by an explosion, which 
considerably shook the houses, and kept the windows shaking 
for about 20 seconds. 


WEATHER. 


The winter has been remarkably mild thus far. We have ex- 
perienced but very tew cold days ; though some few have cca 
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inti 8 of 
severe. The latter part ef December was as warm, almost, as ay 
summer. The Newport (R. I.) paper of December 30, says,— bh 
“¢ For several days in the course of last week, the mercury in ed 


Fahrenheit’s ‘Phermometor, at 12 0’clock p. mM. stood at 54, being 


4 degrces higher than it stood at the same time, and i the same 


situation, on the 18th of June last.” Ps Wal 
, TNT rrour *< a es \ . 
LONGEVITY. ; oe 


NEW-MILF ORD, 15th January, 1800. 

‘There are now li Ing in this town two persons who have seen 
one whole cent ury a! ida : part of two others, being bornin the 17th, ‘ 
lived thro’ the 18th and now see the 1 19th. One is Mr. NoDINE, 
born at New-ochelle, State of New-York, of Geskole protestants 
who settled there. He was last from Stratford in this State, 
where he tended a ferry for a number of years. ‘The other is ~ 

Mrs. HeaMi s who emig rated hither from the State of Rhode- 
Istand. ‘Th ¢ Kivsband of her youth died here seven years ago, 
aged O4or 5. "Phe living of the above persons has always been 
coarse and simple, and fc ry many years they have been town’s 
poor. ‘They are now able to w alk with considerable alertness, and 
the powers of their minds are not wholly abated 


BILLS OF MORTALITY, POR THE YEAR 1800. 
fn the town of Salem, (Miass.)—the inhabitants calculated at 


1O,0CO.— Died, maics 79, temaies 78—TPotal 157. ° 

in the town of Portland (Mass.) Died t10—ten of whom were 
sirangers. 

in the City of New-Haven—Present population 4,000, —Died,; 
males 43, femaics 36, Whites Kis blacks 7—Totai 79. Deaths 
in ten vears past 09, including two years of epidemic sickness, 
which added 220 to an usual beet 

in the ayo of Chelsea, City of Norwich—Died 38. 

in Wine ian 1,- ~dicd « 30.—The year 1800 has been remarka- 
bic in Windham: for sudden deaths. 


Af ART TAGE 
At Hartford, Mr. Samueti Ledlie , to ” Mis Abigail Kilborn.— 
Mir. Isaac Niles, to Miss Almiria Willy.—-At Hampton, Mr. Ze- 
pheniah Hicks, to Miss Polly Preston.—Mr. Jonathan Clark, to 
7. 








Miss Hannah Blackman. 
dD BATH, g. 

At Stamford, Mrs. Maria Smith, Consort of the Rev. Daniel 
Smith i; of that place in the 3ist year of her age. At Sanderstield, 
Nir. Ebenezer Jones, aged 33. —At West-Hartford, Mr.’ limothy 
Higeins.—At W indham, | Mrs. Collate Backus, relict of Mr. E- SONS 
phraim Backus aged 92. ba 

f&s> 4 inore coniplete list of Marriages and Deaths, from the fe ‘i f \ 
commencement of the year, with many other articles of adonestig fiyge os ® | 4 
nature, will appear next month. ona: ) 
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